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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
"Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development"  model  to  college  union  directors.  The  study 
investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and  three 
measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  variables  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

This  study  examined  the  leadership  behaviors  of  college  union  directors  at  87 
colleges  and  universities  classified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  as 
Doctoral/Research  Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research  Universities — 
Intensive.  This  study  utilized  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  Form  5X  to 
assess  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  behaviors  of  college 
union  directors  as  perceived  by  their  immediate  direct-report  subordinates.  A  researcher- 
developed  questionnaire  was  also  used  to  obtain  environmental  and  demographic 
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information  about  the  institution,  the  college  union  director,  and  the  direct-report 
subordinate. 

Analysis  of  survey  results  suggested  that  college  union  directors  as  a  group  tend 
to  exhibit  more  transformational  leadership  behaviors  (Attributed  Idealized  Influence, 
Behavioral  Idealized  Influence,  Inspirational  Motivation,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  and 
Individualized  Consideration)  than  transactional  or  laissez-faire  behaviors  when  leading 
their  organizations.  Perceived  behaviors  of  college  union  directors  did  not,  however, 
exactly  fit  the  "optimal"  leadership  profile  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio.  This  was  due 
to  the  directors'  frequent  use  of  Contingent  Reward,  a  transactional  leadership  behavior. 

Quantitative  analysis  results  supported  the  premise  offered  by  Avolio  that  greater 
amounts  of  extra  effort,  effectiveness,  and  satisfaction  are  possible  from  employees  by 
augmenting  transactional  leadership  behaviors  with  transformational  leadership 
behaviors.  The  results  of  multiple  regression  subset  analysis  revealed  that  as  a  set,  the 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  accounted  for  significantly  more  variation  in 
leadership  outcomes  (employee  extra  effort,  employee  effectiveness,  and  employee 
satisfaction  with  the  leader's  methods). 

Quantitative  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  the  nine  measures  of  leadership 
behavior  and  measures  of  demographic  and  environmental  variables  showed  no 
significant  relationship  between  the  variables.  Implications  of  interest  to  leadership 
theorists,  higher  education  leaders,  chief  student  affairs  officers,  training  and 
development  professionals,  and  current  practitioners  in  the  college  union  field  were  also 
presented. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Research  universities  have  often  been  criticized  for  the  decline  in  the  quality  of 
their  undergraduate  programs.  Many  authors  argue  that  while  research  efforts  and 
graduate  programs  have  prospered,  undergraduate  programs  have  suffered.  Boyer  (1990) 
noted  that  at  many  four-year  institutions,  "the  focus  has  moved  from  the  student  to  the 
professoriate,  from  general  to  specialized  education,  and  from  loyalty  to  the  campus  to 
loyalty  to  the  profession"  (p.  13).  Douglas  (1992)  asserted  that  undergraduate  students 
are  handled  mechanically,  knowledge  is  transferred  perfunctorily,  and  undergraduate 
programs  are  managed  indifferently.  The  Boyer  Commission  (1998)  likened  many 
undergraduate  programs  to  "sideshows  to  the  main  event"  as  universities  "behave  with 
complacency,  indifference,  and  forgetfulness  towards  undergraduate  students"  (p.  37). 
Douglas  (1992)  argued  that  undergraduates  are  not  receiving  an  education  rooted  in 
human  relationships  or  based  on  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Rather,  information  is 
transmitted  in  a  standardized,  dismal  manner.  The  Center  for  Postsecondary  Research 
and  Planning  [CPRP]  (2000)  noted  that  many  universities  are  lacking  in  the  variety  of 
learning  opportunities  inside  and  outside  the  classroom  that  complement  the  academic 
program  (p.  4).  The  standard  today  for  first-year  students  at  many  research  universities  is 
only  occasional  contact  (once  or  twice  a  month)  with  faculty  members  beyond  the 
classroom  (CPRP,  2000,  p.  17). 
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These  deficiencies  have  sometimes  resulted  in  student  isolation  and  a  general 
disinterest  in  campus  life,  which  have  serious  consequences  for  students  and  their 
institutions.  Boyer  (1990)  notes  that  the  failure  of  institutions  to  draw  students  into  the 
life  of  the  campus  has  resulted  in  increased  social  separation  on  campus  and  a  decline  in 
the  spirit  of  community.  This  lack  of  community  engagement  has  resulted  in  significant 
changes  in  student  attitudes  towards  their  institutions.  Many  students  consider  their 
relationship  with  their  universities  to  be  like  those  they  have  with  their  grocery  store  or 
bank:  a  relationship  that  only  emphasizes  convenience,  quality,  price,  and  timeliness  of 
delivery  (Douglas,  1992;  Levine  and  Cureton,  1998).  Douglas  notes  that  this  consumer- 
like attitude  has  serious  consequences  for  undergraduate  education:  "When  one  is  simply 
a  buyer,  one  does  not  form  any  kind  of  permanent  identity  with  the  institution  or  with  a 
particular  way  of  life.  The  student  who  comes  to  buy  an  education  is  an  isolated  being  in 
an  alien  environment"  (p.  165).  The  Boyer  Commission  (1998)  notes  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  university  fails  to  give  students  anything  of  real  value  beyond  a 
credential.  Students  are  deprived  of  a  coherent  body  of  knowledge  that  is  based  on 
shared  human  ideas  and  values. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate  education,  research  universities  may 
need  to  take  steps  to  help  students  reconnect  with  campus  life.  Douglas  (1992)  suggests 
that  universities  must  do  more  to  bring  students  back  into  the  campus  community,  find 
ways  to  emphasize  human  values,  and  recommit  themselves  to  the  intellectual  growth  of 
students,  both  in  the  classroom  and  out  (p.  37).  Boyer  (1987)  recommends  that 
universities  build  alliances  between  the  classroom  and  campus  life.  Boyer  notes:  "The 
effectiveness  of  the  undergraduate  experience  relates  to  the  quality  of  campus  life.  It  is 
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directly  linked  to  the  time  students  spend  on  campus  and  the  quality  of  their  involvement 

in  activities"  (p.  191).  The  Boyer  Commission  (1998)  calls  for  universities  to  "find  ways 

to  create  a  sense  of  place  and  to  help  students  develop  smaller  communities  within  the 

larger  whole"  (p.  34). 

The  college  union  is  well  positioned  as  a  major  program  and  facility  that  may 

bridge  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and  campus  life  and  provide  an  environment 

necessary  to  encourage  undergraduate  students  to  become  involved  in  campus  life.  As  an 

important  component  of  the  student  affairs  division  at  many  institutions  of  higher 

education,  the  college  union  provides  numerous  facilities,  programs,  and  services,  that 

serve  the  needs  of  students,  as  well  as  faculty,  staff,  and  visitors.  Preisinger  and  Wilson 

(1992)  note  that  the  range  of  functions  addressed  by  college  unions  includes  human 

development,  administration  and  finance,  retail  marketing,  facilities  and  hospitality 

management,  fine  and  cultural  arts,  recreation,  and  public  relations.  Most  importantly, 

college  unions  contribute  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  college  by  providing 

numerous  and  diverse  opportunities  for  learning  outside  of  the  classroom.  Milani,  Eakin, 

and  Brattain  (1992)  assert  that  the  educational  role  of  the  college  union  is  holistic: 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  understand  the  role  of  the  college  union  is  to  regard  it 
as  the  education  of  the  total  person.  This  view  reflects  its  basic  philosophical 
tenet  that  the  quality  of  students'  out-of-class  life  is  an  important  ingredient  of  a 
higher  education.  The  domain  of  the  college  union  is  the  education  of  the 
complete  person:  mind,  body,  and  spirit,  (p.  4) 

The  college  union  director  is  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  union  and  is 

responsible  for  the  facilities,  programs,  and  services  offered  to  the  campus.  Miller  (1999) 

described  the  multiple  responsibilities  of  leaders  of  college  unions: 

Leaders  of  the  college  union  must  exercise  authority  over  resources  for  which 
they  are  responsible  to  achieve  their  missions.  Leaders  must  articulate  a  vision 
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for  their  organization;  set  goals  and  objectives;  prescribe  and  practice  ethical 
behavior;  recruit,  select,  supervise  and  develop  others  in  the  organization; 
manage,  plan,  budget,  and  evaluate;  communicate  effectively;  and  marshal 
cooperative  action  from  colleagues,  employees,  other  institutional  constituencies, 
and  persons  outside  the  organization.  College  union  leaders  must  address 
individual,  organizational,  and  environmental  conditions  that  inhibit  goal 
achievement.  Leaders  must  improve  programs  and  services  continually  in 
response  to  changing  needs  of  students  and  institutional  priorities,  (p.  54) 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  services  and  functions,  the  college  union  director 

and  the  union  staff  must  also  tailor  their  work  to  be  responsive  to  a  variety  of  fiscal  and 

physical  issues  confronting  college  unions.  Card  (1997)  and  Ratcliff  (1998)  assert  that 

the  survival  of  college  unions  is  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  address  numerous 

pressures,  including  the  need  to  develop  new  revenue  sources,  an  increasingly  diverse 

student  population,  an  older  student  population,  rapid  changes  in  technology,  declining 

levels  of  student  involvement,  increasing  costs  and  insufficient  funding,  aging  facilities, 

inadequate  space,  inadequate  staffing  levels,  and  increasing  demands  for  program 

assessment  and  accountability. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Research  universities  are  often  criticized  for  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to 
undergraduate  students,  their  failure  to  draw  these  students  into  the  life  of  the  campus, 
and  a  decline  in  the  spirit  of  community  on  their  campuses.  College  union  directors  play 
a  significant  leadership  role  on  college  campuses  and  are  responsible  for  creating 
community  on  college  campuses  and  helping  undergraduate  students  to  become  involved 
in  campus  life.  The  leadership  role  of  the  college  union  director,  with  its  numerous 
responsibilities,  duties,  and  challenges,  warrants  further  investigation.  By  ultimately 
developing  the  vision,  mission,  and  goals  for  the  college  union,  the  director  sets  the  tone 
and  direction  for  programs  and  services  that  help  students  engage  in  campus  community 


life.  College  union  directors  also  directly  influence  the  performance,  effort,  and 
satisfaction  of  the  college  union  staff,  who  are  responsible  for  the  successful  delivery  of 
important  programs  and  services  to  the  college  community  and  the  educational 
development  of  students.  An  exploration  of  the  leadership  behavior  of  the  college  union 
director  may  provide  new  insight  about  this  position,  how  leadership  takes  place  within 
the  college  union,  and  how  college  union  directors'  leadership  behaviors  impact  the 
effectiveness  of  college  union  staff  in  providing  programs  and  services.  Knowledge  of 
these  factors  may  enable  institutions  to  improve  their  educational,  organizational,  and 
fiscal  programs. 

Despite  the  impact  that  college  union  directors  have  on  campus  life,  few  studies  in 
the  literature  have  investigated  the  role  of  the  college  union  director  and  none  has 
investigated  the  impact  of  the  college  union  director's  leadership  behaviors  on  the 
performance  of  the  union  organization  in  serving  the  campus  community.  Providing  such 
information  may  assist  in  understanding  the  college  union  director's  position  and  the 
impact  that  a  director's  leadership  style  has  on  the  performance  outcomes  of  union  staff. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
(1997)  "Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development"  model  to  college  union  directors.  The 
study  investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  measures  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 .  To  what  degree  do  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors,  as  rated  by  their  subordinates? 
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2.  Do  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment  perceived 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater  amounts  of  follower 
extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leaders' 
methods,  as  reported  by  immediate  subordinates  of  college  union  directors? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
other  demographic  and  environmental  variables  including  leader  and 
subordinate  gender,  race,  age,  number  of  years  as  leader  or  subordinate,  as 
well  as  size  of  student  population,  size  of  staff  supervised,  and  operating 
budget  of  college  union? 

Theoretical  Background 

In  view  of  the  challenges  and  changes  facing  college  campuses,  Rogers  (1996) 
calls  for  visionary  leadership  in  student  affairs  professionals  to  "lead  us  through  the 
chaos,  to  help  make  meaning  of  the  ambiguity  we  face"  (p.  299).  Of  the  many  leadership 
theories  available  to  assist  college  union  professionals  in  meeting  these  challenges, 
transformational  leadership  theory  is  particularly  applicable. 

First  defined  by  Burns  (1978)  and  further  developed  by  Bass  (1985), 
transformational  leadership  is  a  process  which  motivates  followers  by  appealing  to  higher 
ideals  and  moral  values.  Transformational  leaders  go  beyond  simple  motivators  such  as 
rewards  or  punishments  to  motivate  subordinates.  Transformational  leaders  are  able  to 
define  and  articulate  a  vision  for  their  organizations,  and  their  leadership  style  can 
influence  or  transform  individuals  by  increasing  motivation.  This  motivation,  in  turn,  can 
produce  higher  levels  of  subordinate  effort  and  performance.  According  to  Bass  and 
Avolio  (1994),  transformational  leadership  is  seen  when  leaders  stimulate  followers  to 
view  their  work  from  new  perspectives,  generate  awareness  of  the  mission  or  vision  of 
the  organization,  develop  followers  to  higher  levels  of  ability  and  potential,  and  motivate 
followers  to  look  beyond  their  own  interests  towards  those  that  will  benefit  the  group. 
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Bass  and  Avolio  (1994)  define  transformational  leadership  as  leader  behaviors 
that  motivate  others  to  higher  levels  of  ability  and  potential,  generate  awareness  of 
mission  or  vision  of  the  organization,  and  motivate  colleagues  and  followers  to  look 
beyond  their  own  interests  towards  those  that  will  benefit  the  group.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
their  definition  of  transactional  leadership,  which  refers  to  leader  behaviors  characterized 
by  the  transaction  or  exchange  of  rewards  for  desired  outcomes.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997) 
propose  a  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  that  includes  elements  of 
transformational  leadership  as  well  as  those  of  transactional  leadership  and  laissez-faire 
or  non-leadership  behaviors. 

Seltzer  and  Bass  (1990)  observed  a  significant  relationship  between 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  and  subordinate  ratings  of  leader  effectiveness, 
satisfaction  with  leader's  methods,  and  follower  extra  effort.  The  relationship  between 
transformational  leadership  and  employee  satisfaction  and  performance  has  been  studied 
in  a  number  of  different  fields,  including  hospitality  (Tracey  and  Hinkin,  1996),  nursing 
(Medley  and  Larochelle,  1995),  athletics  (Yousef,  1998),  agriculture  (Brown,  Birnstahl, 
and  Wheeler,  1996),  and  higher  education  (Leary,  Sullivan,  and  McCartney- Simon, 
2001).  In  each  of  these  studies,  transformational  leadership  behaviors  were  shown  to 
have  a  direct  and  positive  impact  on  employee  performance  and  satisfaction.  This  study 
will  investigate  whether  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  leadership 
behaviors,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  leadership  style  enhances  college  union  employees' 
perceptions  of  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  the 
leader's  methods. 
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Results  of  this  study  may  be  of  assistance  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  college 
union  directors'  leadership  behaviors  on  subordinate's  perception  of  satisfaction,  effort, 
and  leader  effectiveness,  and  may  assist  in  understanding  how  transformational 
leadership  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  college  union  field.  College  union  directors 
and  senior  student  affairs  administrators  may  be  able  to  use  information  from  this  study 
to  find  new  methods  to  motivate  employees  and  to  improve  job  satisfaction  and  job 
performance.  This  study  should  contribute  to  the  transformational  leadership  behavior 
research  that  has  been  previously  conducted  among  leaders  and  subordinates  in  other 
occupations,  and  provide  insights  about  college  union  leadership  on  which  future  studies 
can  build. 

Definition  of  Terms 

College  union,  also  called  the  campus  center,  memorial  union,  student  center,  or 
student  union  at  some  institutions,  refers  to  the  college  or  university  facility  that  provides 
meeting,  dining,  and/or  retail  services,  as  well  as  out-of-classroom  educational  and 
activity  programs,  and  amenities  to  the  college  or  university  community. 

College  union  director  refers  to  the  chief  operating  officer  of  the  college  or 
university  student  union.  The  director  has  responsibility  for  the  facility,  staff,  and 
programs  of  the  college  union. 

Contingent  reward  refers  to  the  transactional  leader  behavior  in  which  needs  are 
identified,  then  linked  both  to  what  the  leader  expects  to  accomplish  and  to  rewards  if 
objectives  are  met  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 
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Full  range  model  of  leadership  refers  to  the  model  proposed  by  Bass  and  Avolio 
(1997)  that  includes  elements  of  transformational  leadership  as  well  as  those  of 
transactional  leadership  and  laissez-faire  or  non-leadership  behaviors. 

Idealized  influence  refers  to  the  transformational  leader  behaviors  (attributed  and 
behavioral)  in  which  leaders  act  as  role  models,  resulting  in  leaders  becoming  a  source  of 
admiration  for  followers.  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994). 

Individualized  consideration  refers  to  the  transformational  leader  behavior  in 
which  leaders  pay  special  attention  to  each  individual's  needs  for  achievement  and 
growth  by  acting  as  coach  or  mentor  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994). 

Inspirational  motivation  refers  to  the  transformational  leader  behavior  resulting  in 
heightened  motivation  and  inspiration  in  followers  by  providing  them  with  meaningful 
and  challenging  work  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994). 

Intellectual  stimulation  refers  to  the  transformational  leader  behavior  that 
stimulates  followers'  efforts  to  be  innovative  and  creative  by  questioning  assumptions, 
reframing  problems,  and  approaching  old  situations  in  new  ways  (Bass  and  Avolio, 
1994). 

Laissez-faire  refers  to  the  non-leadership  behavior  indicating  the  absence  of 
leadership,  the  avoidance  of  intervention,  or  both  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997) 

Leadership  outcome  refers  to  an  identifiable  and  measurable  organizational  result 
or  follower  behavior  that  occurs  due  to  leadership  behavior  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

Management-by-exception  refers  to  transactional  leader  behaviors  (active  and 
passive)  in  which  the  leader  intervenes  either  to  make  sure  mistakes  are  not  made  or  to 
make  corrections  when  things  go  wrong  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 


Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  (MLO)  refers  to  the  measurement 
instrument  developed  by  Bass  and  associates  to  identify  and  measure  (a)  the  framework 
of  leadership  factors  included  in  Bass  and  Avolio's  Full  Range  of  Leadership 
Development  model,  and  (b)  a  set  of  three  leadership  outcomes  (follower  extra  effort, 
leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  the  leader's  methods)  that  occur  as  a  result 
of  leader  behavior  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

Transactional  leadership  refers  to  leader  behaviors  characterized  by  the 
transaction  or  exchange  that  takes  place  among  leaders,  colleagues,  and  followers  in 
which  rewards  are  exchanged  for  desired  outcomes  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994). 

Transformational  leadership  refers  to  leader  behaviors  that  motivate  others  to 
higher  levels  of  ability  and  potential,  generate  awareness  of  mission  or  vision  of  the 
organization,  and  motivate  colleagues  and  followers  to  look  beyond  their  own  interests 
towards  those  that  will  benefit  the  group  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994). 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 
For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  delimitations  and  limitations  apply: 
Delimitations 

1 .  This  study  was  delimited  in  scope  to  college  union  directors  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  classified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  (Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  2000)  as  Doctoral/Research 
Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research  Universities — Intensive.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  intended  to  be  reflective  of  the  leadership  profiles  of  college 
union  directors  at  large. 

2.  Only  subordinates  of  college  union  directors  of  universities  in  the  United 
States  were  included  in  this  study.  No  attempt  was  made  to  survey  staff  of 
college  unions  in  other  nations. 

3.  This  study  was  delimited  in  scope  to  the  nine  leadership  factors  developed  by 
Bass  and  Avolio  (1997):  Idealized  Influence — Attributed  and  Behavioral, 
Inspirational  Motivation,  Intellectual  Stimulation,  Individualized 
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Consideration,  Contingent  Reward,  Management-by-Exception — Active  and 
Passive,  and  Laissez-Faire. 

4.  This  study  examined  the  perceptions  of  subordinates  of  college  union 
directors  regarding  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership 
behaviors  exhibited  by  college  union  directors. 

5.  This  study  did  not  examine  the  self-perceived  leadership  behaviors  of  college 
union  directors  or  the  perceptions  of  their  peers  or  supervisors. 

Limitations 

1 .  Performance  outcomes  were  limited  to  subjective  responses  as  in  the 
Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire.  No  objective  outcome  measures  were 
used. 

2.  This  study  assumes  that  college  union  directors  provided  a  complete  listing  of 
all  direct-report  subordinates  at  the  Associate  or  Assistant  Director  level  (or 
equivalent)  as  requested  by  the  researcher. 

3.  Despite  assurances  of  anonymity,  some  subordinates  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  give  honest  responses  about  their  leaders,  especially  if  the  responses  are 
negative. 

4.  This  study  assumes  that  the  subordinates'  ratings  of  leaders  were  accurate 
perceptions  of  leadership. 

5.  Results  of  the  leadership  outcome  measurements  were  limited  to  the  extent  to 
which  respondents  accurately  perceived  their  feelings,  their  willingness  to 
expend  extra  effort,  and  their  level  of  satisfaction  with  leaders'  methods  and 
leader  effectiveness. 

6.  Leadership  is  only  one  key  factor  that  can  affect  organizational  effectiveness 
and  performance  outcomes  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1994).  Other  factors  that  can 
affect  effectiveness  and  performance  include  employee  abilities  and 
organizational  culture.  These  factors  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 

Organization  of  Study 

This  dissertation  is  comprised  of  five  chapters.  Chapter  1  presents  a  broad 

introduction  for  the  study,  an  outline  of  the  problem  addressed  by  the  research,  the 

purpose  of  the  study,  the  questions  addressed,  and  the  delimitations  and  limitations  of  the 


study.  Chapter  2  follows  with  a  review  of  relevant  literature  from  three  different  areas: 


the  history  and  role  development  of  the  college  union  and  college  union  director;  the 
challenges  and  recent  changes  faced  by  college  union  directors;  and  transformational 
leadership  theory,  including  the  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  and 
empirical  studies  of  transactional  and  transformational  leadership  in  higher  education. 
Chapter  3  summarizes  the  methodological  and  data  collection  techniques  used  in  the 
study.  Chapter  4  presents  the  results  of  statistical  analyses  of  the  collected  data.  Chapter 
5  presents  the  overall  findings  of  the  study,  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data  analysis, 
implications  of  the  results,  and  recommendations  for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
(1997)  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  to  college  union  directors.  The 
study  investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  measures  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 .  To  what  degree  do  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors,  as  rated  by  their  subordinates9 

2.  Do  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment  perceived 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater  amounts  of  follower 
extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leaders' 
methods,  as  reported  by  immediate  subordinates  of  college  union  directors? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
other  demographic  and  environmental  variables  including  leader  and 
subordinate  gender,  race,  age,  number  of  years  as  leader  or  subordinate,  as 
well  as  size  of  student  population,  size  of  staff  supervised,  and  operating 
budget  of  college  union? 

This  review  is  organized  into  three  main  sections.  The  first  section  addresses  the 

history  and  role  of  the  college  union  and  the  college  union  director  position.  The  second 

section  examines  the  many  changes  and  challenges  faced  by  college  union  directors.  The 

third  section  focuses  on  the  development  and  components  of  transformational  leadership 

theory,  including  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  this  study,  the  Multifactor  Leadership 

Questionnaire  (MLQ). 
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The  History  and  Roles  of  the  College  Union  and  the  College  Union  Director 

On  most  college  and  university  campuses  the  college  union  serves  as  a 
community  center  for  students,  faculty,  staff,  alumni,  and  student  organizations  by 
providing  facilities,  programs,  and  services  to  support  their  various  activities.  Depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  institution,  college  union  facilities  may  include  meeting  rooms, 
auditoriums,  movie  theaters,  game  rooms,  art  galleries,  and  offices  for  student 
organizations.  Many  institutions  also  incorporate  other  university  departments  and 
services  such  as  bookstores,  career  services,  and  campus  dining  in  their  college  union 
facilities.  In  the  past  decade,  retail  stores  and  brand-name  dining  facilities  have  become 
an  important  addition  to  many  student  unions,  providing  a  variety  of  services  to  the 
university  community  while  generating  revenue  for  the  union. 

The  staff  of  the  college  union  is  also  responsible  for  developing  and  servicing 
activities  and  programs  that  complement  the  educational  programs  and  mission  of  the 
institution.  These  activities  address  the  political,  social,  religious,  academic,  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  university  community  and  often  include  leadership  and 
community  service  components  (Sandeen,  1996). 

The  Association  of  College  Unions  International  (1996)  defines  the  role  of  the 

college  union  as  follows: 

The  union  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  mission  of  the 
college.  As  the  center  of  college  community  life,  the  union  complements 
the  academic  experience  through  an  extensive  variety  of  cultural, 
educational,  social,  and  recreational  programs.  These  programs  provide 
the  opportunity  to  balance  course  work  and  free  time  as  cooperative 
factors  in  education  .  .  .  The  union's  goal  is  the  development  of  persons  as 
well  as  intellects  .  .  .  The  union  provides  services  and  conveniences  that 
members  of  the  college  community  need  in  their  daily  lives  and  creates  an 
environment  for  getting  to  know  and  understand  others  through  formal  and 
informal  associations,  (p.  1) 
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College  unions  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  1800s  when  colleges  and 
universities  in  England  established  unions  as  social  centers  for  assemblies  of  debate  clubs 
(Berry,  1989).  The  first  union  facilities  in  America,  built  in  the  late  1800s  and  early 
1900s,  provided  a  place  for  students  to  meet  in  a  common  place  as  well  as  recreation  and 
amusement  activities  for  productive  leisure  time  (Butts,  1971).  In  the  early  stages  of 
union  development,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  union  was  mostly  responsible 
for  the  physical  plant  of  the  union  facility,  with  little  emphasis  on  programs  or  activities. 

As  new  unions  were  constructed  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  number  of  programs, 
facilities,  and  functions  offered  at  unions  also  expanded  (Rion,  1989).  The  role  of  the 
college  union  changed  from  that  of  a  social  club  to  a  place  that  enhanced  fellowship  and 
service  to  the  university.  The  union  served  to  unify  the  various  constituencies  of  the 
college  community  by  providing  a  place  where  all  could  come  together  to  share  the 
common  collegiate  experience  (Butts,  1971;  Carlson,  1 989a;  Humphreys,  1946).  This 
growth  in  programs,  facilities,  and  functions  resulted  in  additional  professional  staff  and 
increased  supervisory  roles  for  college  union  directors.  On  many  campuses,  college 
union  director  positions  were  elevated  from  building  manager  roles  to  those  on  par  with 
heads  of  administrative  departments  (Rion,  1989). 

During  the  1940s  and  1950s  unions  emerged  as  "demonstration  laboratories"  for 
the  theoretical  work  of  the  classroom.  Through  daily  social  life,  student  governing 
boards,  and  practice  of  the  arts,  students  were  taught  how  to  work  together  and  were 
shown  the  values  of  co-curricular  activities  as  a  means  of  developing  the  whole  person 
(Butts,  1971).  This  role  as  educator  paralleled  and  supplemented  the  administrative 
functions  college  union  directors  had  traditionally  performed  (Humphreys,  1946). 
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From  the  1960s  through  the  1990s,  union  facilities  continued  to  grow  and  expand, 
as  did  the  variety  of  programs  and  services  offered.  During  this  time,  many  unions  were 
significantly  remodeled  and  expanded  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  students, 
faculty,  and  staff  they  served.  Enhancements  included  franchised  food  services,  diverse 
retail  operations,  marketing  and  promotional  programs,  and  new  program  and  service 
opportunities  (Woolbright,  1989).  Out-of-class  programs  were  expanded  to  include 
programs  for  volunteerism,  leadership  training,  governance,  and  multiculturalism 
(Carlson,  1989b;  Woolbright,  1989). 

Habrat  (1993a;  1993b)  provides  the  most  recent  data  on  the  role  of  college  union 
directors.  He  conducted  a  survey  of  284  college  union  directors  employed  at  two-year 
and  four-year  U.S.  colleges  and  universities,  and  he  also  compared  results  of  that  survey 
to  results  obtained  through  similar  surveys  conducted  in  the  1980s,  1970s,  and  1960s 
(Habrat,  1993a,  p.  5). 

Habrat' s  (1993  a)  data  indicated  that  15.8%  of  union  directors  reported  their 
highest  degree  as  a  bachelor's  degree,  72.4%  held  master's  degrees,  and  1 1.7%  held 
doctoral  degrees.  Almost  40%  of  respondents  reported  degrees  in  an  educational  field, 
with  others  reporting  degrees  in  recreation  management,  business  administration,  and 
educational  administration,  as  well  as  zoology,  linguistics,  and  music  (p.  6). 

Seventy  percent  of  directors  reported  holding  their  current  positions  for  1  to  10 
years,  1 1%  held  positions  for  1 1  to  15  years,  16%  for  16  to  25  years,  and  2%  for  over  25 
years  (Habrat,  1993a,  p.  6).  Most  union  directors  (69%)  began  their  positions  with  either 
prior  directorship  or  union  subordinate  employment  experience.  Sixty-one  percent 
reported  having  had  one  to  five  subordinate  positions  prior  to  their  directorship  (p.  8). 


The  majority  (57%)  of  all  U.S.  college  unions  had  six  or  more  staff  persons 
reporting  to  the  director,  5%  functioned  with  one  staff  person  other  than  the  director,  8% 
with  two,  and  9%  with  three  (Habrat,  1993a,  p.  6).  Habrat  (1993b)  noted  that  the  primary 
functions  of  union  directors  have  changed  over  the  past  three  decades.  Specifically, 
whereas  oversight  of  bookstores,  food  service,  and  physical  plant  operations  were 
prominent  responsibilities  in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  in  1993  only  26%  of  union  directors 
reported  oversight  of  bookstores,  23%  had  responsibility  for  food  service  operations,  and 
only  3%  reported  responsibility  for  physical  plant.  More  recently,  union  directors  have 
direct  responsibility  for  student  activities  (60%),  programming  (57%),  union  budget 
development  (79%),  short  and  long  term  planning  (56%),  and  leadership  training  (38%). 
Habrat  suggested  that  the  move  away  from  bookstore,  food  service,  and  physical  plant 
management  might  be  due  to  increased  use  of  contracted  auxiliary  services  (p.  24). 

Forty  percent  of  directors  reported  spending  the  greatest  amount  of  time  with 
direct  involvement  with  student  activities,  while  the  majority  (71%)  of  directors  from 
institutions  with  enrollments  above  7,500  reported  spending  the  greatest  amount  of  time 
in  the  area  of  supervision  and  evaluation.  Other  areas  requiring  substantial  amounts  of 
directors'  time  included  union  budget  development,  and  goal  setting  and  planning 
(Habrat,  1993b,  p.  25). 

Most  union  directors  (65%)  report  to  the  division  of  student  affairs,  with  44% 
reporting  directly  to  the  chief  student  affairs  officer.  Other  directors  reported  to  chief 
institutional  administrators  (9%),  business  affairs  (8.7%),  and  institutional  governing 
boards  (2%)  (Habrat,  1993b,  p.  26). 


Butts  (1971)  noted  that  in  the  1950s,  the  college  union  director's  role  was  to  be  a 
leader  of  student  and  educational  life  of  the  campus  as  well  as  the  manager  of  a  building. 
The  union  director  was  responsible  for  keeping  in  touch  with  student  interests  and 
attitudes,  providing  continuity  for  goals  and  traditions,  taking  a  place  among  other 
university  department  heads,  working  with  administration  and  faculty  on  behalf  of 
students,  and  selecting  and  training  a  competent  staff  so  the  union's  potentialities  could 
be  released  (Butts,  1971).  Most  of  these  roles  and  responsibilities  continue  for  college 
union  directors  today.  The  mission  of  college  unions  includes  providing  facilities, 
amenities,  services,  and  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  campus  community. 
This  range  of  purpose  has  greatly  expanded  to  include  numerous  functions:  human 
development,  administration  and  finance,  retail,  marketing,  facility  and  hospitality 
management,  fine  and  cultural  arts,  recreation,  and  public  relations  (Preisinger  and 
Wilson,  1992). 

Habrat  (1993b)  noted  that  the  profile  of  the  college  union  director  would  continue 
to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  (p.  26).  This  transition  will  be  greatly  affected  by  many  of 
the  changes  taking  place  today  in  higher  education  that  have  a  direct  impact  on  college 
student  unions.  These  changes  are  described  in  the  following  section. 

Changes  and  Challenges  Faced  By  College  Union  Directors 

The  composition  of  the  student  body  at  college  campuses  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
change.  Today's  students  are  fairly  typical  consumers.  They  expect  convenience, 
quality,  service,  and  competitive  prices.  They  demand  greater  variety  and  items  that  cater 
to  their  individual  tastes  and  needs  (Levine  and  Cureton,  1998;  Ratcliff,  1998;  Rossi, 
1999;  Yates,  1992).  Student  populations  are  becoming  more  ethnically,  racially,  and 


religiously  diverse  (Levy  and  Kozoll,  1998;  Ratcliff,  1998).  Students  are  also  becoming 
more  varied  by  age.  Rossi  (1999)  notes  that  student  populations  now  include 
professionals  changing  careers,  married  and  single  parents,  and  continuing  education 
professionals  (p.  30).  Many  campuses  are  experiencing  increased  numbers  of  physically 
challenged  students  who  require  greater  accessibility  to  college  union  facilities  and 
programs. 

The  way  college  unions  interact  with  campus  administrators  and  governing  boards 
is  changing  as  well.  Increasingly,  college  unions  are  being  required  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  of  their  service,  the  impact  of  their  programs  on  learning,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  educational  mission  of  the  institution  (Milani,  Eakin,  and  Brattain,  1992;  Ratcliff, 
1998;  Rossi,  1999).  Changes  in  technology  are  also  happening  at  an  increasing  pace. 
Improvements  will  continue  at  even  faster  rates,  requiring  new  systems  and  trained  staff 
to  manage  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  affecting  college  unions  is  a  growing  demand  for 
increased  revenues.  Ratcliff  (1998)  notes  that  college  unions  are  facing  pressure  to 
contain  costs  and  generate  funds  from  sources  other  than  student  fees  (p.  20).  College 
unions  are  becoming  more  entrepreneurial  by  bringing  in  retail  stores  and  diverse  food 
services  to  increase  revenues.  College  union  directors  will  be  challenged  to  find  ways  to 
fund  the  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  furnishing,  and  renovation  of  their  facilities 
while  maintaining  the  delivery  of  quality  programs  and  services  (Milani,  Eakin,  and 
Brattain,  1992).  Bookman  (1992)  suggests  that  one  source  of  new  revenues  will  be  to 
make  the  most  of  existing  resources.  Bookman  recommends  that  college  union  directors 
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will  need  to  develop  a  willingness  to  look  at  different  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same 
tasks  and  to  change  work  practices  to  allow  everyone  to  work  more  effectively. 

All  of  these  changes  require  concerted  and  immediate  responses  from  college 
unions  and  each  creates  a  new  set  of  challenges  for  college  union  directors.  College 
unions  will  have  to  become  more  responsive  and  accommodating  to  the  demands, 
expectations,  and  needs  of  new  and  different  constituencies  while  not  minimizing 
programs  for  students  representing  traditional  backgrounds  (Carlson,  1989b;  Ratcliff, 
1998;  Yates,  1992).  The  needs  and  interests  of  older  students  and  students  from  diverse 
backgrounds  differ  from  those  of  more  traditional  students,  and  their  needs  may  not  be 
met  by  the  long  standing  programs  and  services  offered  by  the  college  union.  Bringing 
facilities  into  compliance  with  local,  state,  and  national  accessibility  codes  will  create 
additional  financial  strains  on  college  union  budgets.  College  unions  will  be  required  to 
implement  new  assessment  and  accountability  programs  to  demonstrate  the  impact  of 
their  programs  and  services.  College  unions  will  be  challenged  to  recruit  qualified  staff 
and  to  make  constant  upgrades  to  technical  systems  in  order  to  keep  up  with  constant 
changes  (Anderson  and  Ackerman-Anderson,  2001;  Ratcliff,  1998;  Rossi,  1999). 
College  union  directors  will  be  required  to  respond  to  all  of  these  challenges  and  changes 
while  continuously  striving  to  find  new  and  innovative  ways  to  help  students  become  and 
stay  involved  in  campus  life  activities. 

Transformational  Leadership  Theory 

The  literature  on  leadership  theory  offers  insight  on  how  to  deal  with 
organizational  change.  Tyrell  and  Stine  (1997)  suggest  that  in  periods  of  rapid  change, 
management  strategies  that  worked  in  the  past  may  no  longer  be  effective.  Rosenbluth 
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and  McFerrin  (1992)  state  that  the  "old  style"  of  leadership — the  treatment  of  people  as  a 
means  to  an  end — will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  increased  challenges  (p.  37). 
Bass  (1990)  notes  that  pay,  promotions,  and  other  rewards  may  be  limited  by  tight 
resources  or  by  policies  that  are  not  easily  controlled  by  the  leader.  Conversely,  many 
leaders  may  be  restricted  from  adequately  disciplining  staff  by  contract  provisions  and 
cumbersome  personnel  policies.  In  addition,  as  budgets  get  tighter,  many  organizations 
may  be  required  to  do  more  and  do  it  better,  with  less  people  (Pritchett,  1994).  With 
fewer  employees  required  to  take  on  greater  workloads,  leaders  will  need  to  stretch  the 
capacity  of  their  human  resources  to  keep  pace  (Kuhnert,  1994). 

To  succeed  in  times  of  change,  Tyrell  and  Stine  (1997)  call  for  leaders  to  find 
innovative  ways  for  staff  to  work  smarter  and  more  effectively.  Bass  (1990)  notes  that 
opportunities  to  increase  productivity  and  the  quality  of  work  have  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  effective  human  relationships  and  the  development  of  personnel  (p. 
880).  At  college  unions,  the  ability  to  satisfy  the  changing  wants  and  needs  of  the 
campus  community  and  consistently  deliver  quality  programs  and  services  is  dependent 
on  the  efforts  of  the  college  union  staff.  They  are  in  direct  contact  with  customers,  whose 
satisfaction  is  a  direct  function  of  staff  behavior  (Fitz-enz,  2001).  Kuhnert  (1994) 
suggests  that  in  order  to  address  ongoing  challenges  and  to  capitalize  on  human  assets, 
leaders  must  continuously  develop  staff  to  higher  levels  of  potential  (p.  10).  Clark  and 
Clark  (1992)  assert  that  quality  leadership  has  been  shown  to  have  strong  effects  on 
profitability,  performance  of  work,  quality  of  work,  and  worker  satisfaction  and  morale 
(p.  6).  Clement  and  Rickard  (1992)  state  that  leadership  is  essential  to  creative 
improvement  of  services  and  programs  for  our  increasingly  diverse  student  population. 
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Of  the  many  leadership  theories  prevalent  in  the  literature,  transformational 
leadership  theory  seems  best  suited  to  help  college  union  directors  deal  effectively  with 
the  many  changes  and  challenges  they  face.  Anderson  and  Ackerman- Anderson  (2001) 
note  that  whereas  change  was  once  a  contained,  transactional  event,  it  is  now  open-ended, 
radical,  complex,  personal,  and  continuous.  "Transformation"  is  the  new  type  of  change 
that  has  emerged  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  and  complex  type  of  change 
occurring  in  organizations  today  (p.  2).  Transformational  change  requires  discovering 
the  best  way  to  organize  human,  fiscal,  and  physical  resources  to  serve  constituents  while 
remaining  true  to  core  values  (Woodard,  Love,  and  Komives,  2000).  A  new  method  of 
leading  will  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  transformational  change. 

Cameron  and  Ulrich  (1986)  note  that  while  leaders  in  higher  education  must 
continue  to  address  traditional  administrative  and  management  responsibilities,  such  as 
organizing,  controlling,  planning,  and  budgeting,  they  cannot  ignore  the  dramatic 
transformations  occurring  around  them.  These  authors  contend  that  transformational 
leadership,  which  is  concerned  more  with  "doing  the  right  things"  than  with  "doing 
things  right,"  and  with  leadership  of  the  intellect  as  much  as  with  leadership  of  action,  is 
the  leadership  model  that  will  help  higher  education  leaders  with  the  changes  ahead  (p. 
12). 

Transformational  Leadership  and  Transactional  Leadership 

The  concept  of  transformational  leadership  was  first  proposed  by  Burns  (1978)  in 
his  seminal  work  in  which  he  analyzed  the  leadership  characteristics  of  political  and 
military  leaders.  This  new  theory  of  leadership  was  expanded  upon  by  Bass  (1985)  who 
applied  transformational  concepts  to  business  organizations.  Burns  (1978)  suggested  the 
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transformational  leader  recognizes  and  exploits  an  existing  need  or  demand  of  the 
follower.  In  doing  so,  the  transformational  leader  looks  for  potential  motives  in 
followers,  seeks  to  satisfy  the  followers'  higher  needs,  and  engages  the  full  potential  of 
the  follower  in  satisfying  those  needs.  Transformation  occurs  when  leaders  and  followers 
raise  one  another  to  higher  levels  of  motivation  and  morality  (Burns,  1978). 

Transformational  leaders  go  beyond  simple  motivators  such  as  rewards  or 
punishments  to  motivate  subordinates.  Transformational  leaders  are  able  to  define  and 
articulate  a  vision  for  their  organizations,  and  their  leadership  style  can  influence  or 
transform  individuals  by  increasing  motivation.  This  motivation,  in  turn,  can  produce 
higher  levels  of  subordinate  effort  and  performance.  Bass  (1985)  postulated  that 
transformational  leadership  attempts  to  achieve  follower's  performance  beyond  ordinary 
limits  by  transforming  follower's  attitudes,  beliefs,  motives,  and  confidence  from  a  lower 
to  higher  plane  of  arousal  and  maturity.  Bass  also  argues  that  transformational  leadership 
arouses  transcendental  interests  in  followers  and  elevates  their  need  and  aspiration  levels. 
In  doing  so,  transformational  leadership  results  in  higher  satisfaction  and  effectiveness  in 
followers.  Avolio  and  Bass  (1998)  suggest  that  transformational  leaders  intend  to 
motivate  people  to  do  their  best  and  to  maintain  peak  effort.  The  transformational  leader 
motivates  and  inspires  followers  more  than  originally  expected  (Bass,  1985;  Den  Hartog, 
Van  Muijen,  and  Koopman,  1997). 

Burns  (1978)  described  transformational  leadership  as  an  elevating  process.  The 
transformational  leader  raises  the  aspirations  and  helps  shape  the  values  of  followers, 
thereby  increasing  their  potential.  Transformational  leaders  also  broaden  and  elevate  the 
value  of  outcomes  for  the  follower  as  well  as  increasing  awareness  and  acceptance 
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among  followers  of  the  purposes  and  mission  of  the  group  (Bass,  1985;  Den  Hartog  et  al., 
1997).  Bass  (1985)  contends  in  the  long  run,  transformational  leadership  is  likely  to 
generate  more  effort,  creativity,  and  productivity  in  followers. 

Transactional  leadership  involves  a  series  of  exchanges  or  implicit  bargains 
between  leader  and  follower  (Bass,  1985;  Burns,  1978  Den  Hartog  et  al.,  1997).  Den 
Hartog  et  al.  suggest  that  when  the  job  and  environment  of  the  follower  fail  to  satisfy, 
motivate,  or  direct  the  follower,  the  transactional  leader  compensates  for  the  deficiencies 
by  meeting  those  needs  with  valued  rewards.  Avolio  and  Bass  (1998)  argue  that 
transactional  leadership  is  contingent  reinforcement.  Followers  accept  the  leader's 
promise  of  reward  or  avoidance  of  punishment  for  enacting  agreed  upon  roles. 
Components  of  Transformational  Leadership 

Charisma  or  Idealized  Influence  occurs  when  the  leader  instills  pride  and  faith, 
gains  respect  and  trust,  increases  optimism,  has  a  gift  for  seeing  what  is  really  important, 
and  has  a  sense  of  mission  of  vision  which  is  effectively  articulated.  Transformational 
leaders  behave  in  ways  that  result  in  their  being  role  models  for  followers.  Followers 
identify  with  the  leaders  and  want  to  emulate  them.  These  leaders  have  much  referent 
power,  hold  high  standards,  and  set  challenging  goals  for  their  followers.  Idealized 
Influence  behaviors  may  be  attributed  or  behavioral  (Avolio  and  Bass,  1998;  Bass,  1985; 
Bass,  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1993;  Den  Hartog,  et  al.,  1997). 

Inspirational  Motivation  occurs  when  the  leader  provides  symbols  and  simplified 
emotional  appeals  to  increase  awareness  and  understanding  of  mutually  desired  goals. 
Leaders  behave  in  ways  that  motivate  and  inspire  followers  by  providing  meaning  and 
challenge  to  the  follower's  work.  Enthusiasm  and  optimism  are  displayed  and  the  leader 
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gets  followers  involved  in  envisioning  attractive  future  states  or  scenarios  (Bass,  1996; 
Bass  and  Avolio,  1993). 

Intellectual  Stimulation  occurs  when  the  leader  provides  a  flow  of  challenging 
new  ideas  that  result  in  a  rethinking  of  old  ways,  and  encourages  followers  to  look  at 
problems  from  many  angles,  question  assumptions,  and  reframe  problems.  Followers  are 
supported  for  questioning  their  own  values,  beliefs,  and  expectations,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  leader  and  organization.  The  leader  stimulates  follower's  efforts  to  be  innovative  and 
creative  (Avolio  and  Bass,  1998;  Bass,  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1993;  Den  Hartog,  et  al., 
1997). 

Individualized  Consideration  occurs  when  leaders  pay  special  attention  to  each 
follower's  need  for  achievement  and  growth  by  acting  as  coach  or  mentor.  Followers  are 
treated  differently  but  equitably  on  a  one-to-one  basis.  Each  follower  is  treated  with 
respect  as  an  individual.  The  leader  delegates  projects  to  provide  learning  experiences. 
Continuous  feedback  is  provided  that  links  the  individual's  current  needs  to  the 
organization's  mission  (Avolio  and  Bass,  1998;  Bass,  1985;  Bass,  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio, 
1993). 

Components  of  Transactional  Leadership 

Contingent  Reward  or  Contingent  Reinforcement  occurs  when  the  leader  rewards 
followers  for  attaining  specified  performance  levels.  Reward  is  contingent  upon  effort 
expended  and  performance  level  achieved.  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the  exchange  of 
rewards  for  met  objectives  that  creates  a  positively  reinforcing  interaction  between  leader 
and  follower.  The  leader  is  seen  as  frequently  telling  subordinates  what  to  do  to  achieve  a 
desired  reward  for  their  efforts.  The  leader  assigns  or  gets  agreement  on  what  needs  to  be 


done  and  promises  rewards  in  exchange  for  successfully  carrying  out  the  assignment 
(Avolio  and  Bass;  1998;  Bass  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1993;  Den  Hartog,  et  al.,  1997). 

Management-By-Exception  occurs  when  the  leader  intervenes  to  make  a 
correction  only  when  things  go  wrong.  The  leader  avoids  giving  directions  if  the  old 
ways  are  working.  Management-By-Exception  may  be  passive  or  active.  The  passive 
form  characterizes  leaders  who  wait  for  deviances,  mistakes,  and  errors  to  occur  and  then 
take  corrective  action.  The  active  form  characterizes  leaders  who  actively  seeks 
deviations  from  standard  procedures  and  takes  action  whenever  irregularities  occur 
(Avolio  and  Bass,  1998;  Bass,  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1993;  Den  Hartog,  et  al.,  1997). 
Laissez-Faire  or  Non  Leadership 

Laissez-Faire  Leadership  is  the  avoidance  or  absence  of  leadership.  The  nominal 
leader  avoids  decision  making  and  supervisory  responsibility.  Discussions  are  delayed, 
feedback,  rewards,  and  involvement  are  absent,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  motivate 
followers  or  to  recognize  or  satisfy  their  needs.  This  type  of  leader  is  inactive  rather  than 
reactive  or  proactive  (Bass,  1996;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1993;  Den  Hartog  et  al.,  1997). 
The  Augmentation  Effect  of  Transformational  Leadership 

Avolio  (1999a)  notes  that  transformational  leadership  does  not  replace 
transactional  leadership.  Most  leaders  tend  to  do  both  transactional  and  transformational 
leadership  in  different  amounts  and  different  intensities.  Transformational  leadership 
cannot  be  effective  if  it  stands  alone.  Without  transactional  skills,  the  transformational 
leaders  will  fail  to  accomplish  their  intended  mission.  Transactional  leadership  provides 
a  basis  for  effective  leadership,  but  a  greater  amount  of  extra  effort,  effectiveness,  and 
satisfaction  is  possible  from  employees  by  augmenting  transactional  leadership  with 
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transformational  leadership.  The  full  range  of  follower  potential  is  achieved  through  the 
use  of  both  transformational  and  transactional  leadership,  not  either  one  versus  the  other 
(Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

The  Full  Range  Leadership  Model  and  Optimal  Leadership  Profile 

Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  suggest  that  every  leader  displays  each  of  the 
transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  constructs  to  some  degree. 
An  optimal  leader  profile  is  one  in  which  the  five  elements  of  transformational  leadership 
(Idealized  Influence — Attributed  (II-A),  Idealized  Influence — Behavioral  (II-B), 
Inspirational  Motivation  (IM),  Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS),  and  Individualized 
Consideration  (IC) — the  5-Is)  are  most  frequently  displayed,  and  decreasing  frequencies 
of  transactional  leadership  styles  (Contingent  Reward  (CR),  Management-By-Exception, 
Active — MBE-A;  Management-By-Exception,  Passive — (MBE-P)  are  displayed.  The 
style  of  Laissez-Faire  (LF)  is  the  least  frequently  displayed.  The  optimal  leader  profile  is 
one  that  displays  behaviors  in  the  following  proportions: 
5-Is  >  CR  >  MBE-A  >  MBE-P  >  LF 

The  poorest  performing  leader's  profile  is  one  that  is  the  opposite  of  optimal 

leaders: 

LF  >  MBE-P  >  MBE-A  >  CR  >  5-Is 

The  optimal  and  suboptimal  models  represent  the  Full-Range  Leadership  Model 
of  all  the  styles  possible  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

Measurement  of  Transformational  and  Transactional  Leadership  Using  the  Multifactor 
Leadership  Questionnaire 

Each  of  the  components  of  transformational  leadership,  transactional  leadership, 

and  laissez-faire  behaviors  is  assessed  using  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire 


(MLQ)  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1995).  The  MLQ  focuses  on  individual  behaviors  observed  by 
associates  at  any  organizational  level,  assessing  exceptional  as  well  as  ordinary 
leadership  behavior  and  dimensions  associated  with  effective  versus  ineffective 
leadership  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

Burns'  (1978)  concept  of  the  transforming  leader  was  initially  used  to  elicit 
accounts  of  leaders  who  fit  that  description  as  the  starting  point  for  the  development  of 
the  MLQ.  A  panel  of  1 1  judges  pared  an  original  list  of  141  behavioral  statements  to  73 
and  those  were  sorted  into  transformational  and  transactional  categories  (Avolio,  1999b). 
Factor  analyses  and  partial  least  squares  analyses  were  used  to  support  the  components 
that  remained  (Bass,  1998). 

The  MLQ  has  undergone  numerous  revisions  as  more  was  learned  about  the 
behaviors  constituting  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership. 
Findings  from  numerous  empirical  and  validation  studies  have  resulted  in  the  current 
questionnaire,  MLQ  Form  5X  (Revised).  This  instrument  contains  45  items  that  identify 
and  measure  key  leadership  and  effectiveness  behaviors  shown  in  prior  research  to  be 
strongly  linked  with  both  individual  and  organizational  success.  Each  of  the  nine 
leadership  components  is  measured  by  four  highly  intercorrelated  items  that  best 
represent  the  meaning  of  the  construct  measured  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1997,  p.  1 1). 

Since  1985  the  MLQ  has  been  the  primary  instrument  by  which  transformational, 
transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  behaviors  have  been  measured.  The  MLQ  has 
been  used  in  over  a  dozen  countries,  has  been  translated  into  numerous  languages,  and 
has  been  used  in  leadership  studies  in  military,  government,  educational,  manufacturing, 


high  technology,  church,  correctional,  hospital,  and  volunteer  organizations  (Bass  and 
Avolio,  1993;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1997). 

Empirical  Studies  of  Transactional  and  Transformational  Leadership  in  Higher  Education 

Komives  (1991)  used  the  MLQ  to  evaluate  84  hall  directors  (HDs)  and  806 
resident  assistants  (RAs)  in  university  residence  life  programs  at  seven  public 
universities.  Komives  found  that  both  male  and  female  HDs  practice  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  and  that  these  behaviors  clearly  accounted  for  higher  levels  of  RA 
satisfaction  with  their  leaders,  views  of  their  leader's  effectiveness,  and  motivation  of 
RAs  to  extra  effort  (p.  513).  Komives  noted  that  as  helping  professionals  in  student 
affairs,  HDs  are  relationally  oriented,  which  is  consistent  with  the  Individual 
Consideration  transformational  leadership  factor.  This  factor  was  the  HD's  leading 
transformational  factor  (p.  514).  Komives  also  suggested  that  central  managers  in 
residence  life  programs  who  believe  their  RA  staffs  are  less  motivated  and  satisfied  than 
desired  might  examine  if  HDs  as  supervisors  model  transformational  leadership 
behaviors. 

Tucker,  Bass,  and  Daniel  (1992)  investigated  the  impact  of  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  on  satisfaction,  effectiveness,  and  extra  effort  at  a  comprehensive 
urban  university.  Subjects  included  members  of  the  university's  administration,  deans, 
department  chairs,  and  selected  faculty.  Respondents  described  the  leadership  behaviors 
of  their  immediate  supervisor  using  the  MLQ.  Useable  responses  were  obtained  from 
106  subjects  (53%)  (p.  174).  Tucker,  et  al.  found  that  transformational  leadership  was 
perceived  as  the  predominant  leadership  style  used  by  the  leaders  at  the  subject  university 
and  that  transactional  leadership,  augmented  by  transformational  leadership,  generated 


perceived  increases  in  satisfaction,  effectiveness,  and  extra  effort.  The  study  concluded 
that  educational  leaders  wishing  to  increase  their  impact  on  perceived  satisfaction, 
effectiveness,  and  extra  effort,  could  adopt  transformational  leadership  behaviors  to 
enhance  their  relationships  with  subordinates  and  peers  (Tucker,  et  al.,  1992,  p.  175). 

Gilbert  (1997)  used  the  MLQ  to  investigate  transformational  leadership  behaviors 
in  community  college  presidents.  His  study  obtained  104  useable  surveys  (41%),  Gilbert 
(1997)  found  that  community  college  presidents  are  likely  to  use  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  in  leading  their  institutions,  but  that  they  use  contingent  reward — a 
transactional  leadership  behavior — at  least  as  often  as  the  other  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  (p.  67).  Gilbert  also  found  that  community  college  presidents  who 
display  greater  frequencies  of  transformational  leadership  behavior  perceived  greater 
levels  of  extra  effort  in  followers,  as  well  as  higher  levels  of  perceived  leader 
effectiveness  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leader's  methods  (p.  68).  Survey  findings 
also  suggested  that  community  college  presidents  who  have  more  years  of  experience  as 
administrators  in  their  current  institutions  are  less  likely  to  display  transformational 
behaviors  (p.  69). 

Meta- Analysis  of  Transformational  Leadership  Literature 

Lowe,  Kroeck,  and  Sivasubramaniam  (1996)  conducted  a  meta-analysis  of 
literature  that  used  the  MLQ  to  describe  transformational  and  transactional  leadership 
constructs.  These  authors  found  that  transformational  leadership  factors  were  more 
highly  correlated  with  work  performance  than  were  transactional  leadership  and  laissez- 
faire  factors.  This  pattern  remained  consistent  for  subjective  subordinate  perceptions  of 
leader  effectiveness  (as  measured  by  the  MLQ)  and  objective  institutional  measures  of 
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leader  effectiveness.  Institutional  measures  included  both  hard  measures,  such  as  profit 
and  percent  of  goals  met,  as  well  as  soft  measures,  such  as  supervisory  performance 
appraisals.  In  addition,  these  authors  found  a  consistent  hierarchical  pattern  of  results,  in 
which  transformational  leadership  had  a  more  positive  impact  on  effectiveness  than 
transactional  leadership,  which,  in  turn,  had  a  more  positive  impact  than  passive  and  non- 
transactional  leadership  (p.  411). 

Summary 

The  role  of  the  college  union  has  evolved  from  simple  assemblies  of  debate  clubs 
in  the  late  1800s  to  large  multipurpose  facilities,  which  today  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  and  services  to  the  university  community.  As  college  unions  evolved,  so  did 
the  role  of  the  college  union  director,  from  a  manager  of  the  building's  physical  plant  to  a 
university  department  head  with  responsibilities  for  union  administration,  student 
activities,  and  student  development.  College  union  directors  face  numerous  changes  and 
challenges  that  require  new  and  innovative  approaches  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  needs 
and  demands  of  administrators,  staff,  and  students.  Transformational  leadership  theory 
was  introduced  as  a  leadership  model  to  help  college  union  directors  deal  with  these 
changes  and  challenges. 

Chapter  3  follows  with  the  methodology  for  this  study.  This  includes  the  research 
questions,  research  population,  instrumentation,  procedure  for  data  collection,  and 
statistical  analysis. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 


In  this  chapter  the  research  hypotheses  that  guided  the  study  are  reviewed,  the 
participants  of  the  study  are  identified,  the  instrument  used  for  data  collection  is 
described,  and  the  statistical  analyses  conducted  are  presented. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
(1997)  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  to  college  union  directors.  The 
study  investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  measures  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 .  To  what  degree  do  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors,  as  rated  by  their  subordinates? 

2.  Do  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment  perceived 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater  amounts  of  follower 
extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leaders' 
methods,  as  reported  by  immediate  subordinates  of  college  union  directors? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
other  demographic  and  environmental  variables  including  leader  and 
subordinate  gender,  race,  age,  number  of  years  as  leader  or  subordinate,  as 
well  as  size  of  student  population,  size  of  staff  supervised,  and  operating 
budget  of  college  union? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  following  hypotheses  were  subjected  to  empirical 

testing.  The  explanatory  portion  of  this  study  examined  the  following  hypotheses: 
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1 .  College  union  directors  will  not  exhibit  leadership  behaviors  that  are 
consistent  with  the  optimal  profile  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997). 

2.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perception  of  their  extra  effort  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

3.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perception  of  leader  effectiveness  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

4.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perceived  satisfaction  with  their  leader  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

For  exploratory  purposes,  this  study  examined  the  following  hypothesis: 

5.  Demographic  and  environmental  variables  will  not  have  a  direct  effect  on 
levels  of  leadership  behavior  exhibited,  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

Research  Population 

The  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  persons  who  were  immediate 
subordinates  of  college  union  directors  and  who  were  employed  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  classified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  (Carnegie  Foundation,  2000) 
as  Doctoral/Research  Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research  Universities — 
Intensive.  The  total  number  of  institutions  in  these  classifications  was  261 . 

The  population  for  this  study  was  identified  using  the  membership  directory  of  the 
Association  of  College  Unions  International  as  well  as  World  Wide  Web  college  and 
university  home  pages.  Institutions  were  also  telephoned  directly  to  identify  the  union 
director  if  this  information  was  not  available  from  membership  directories  or  university 
home  pages. 
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Instrumentation 

The  research  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  (MLQ)  created  by  Bass  (1985)  and  revised  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1995) 
which  was  developed  to  assess  transformational,  transactional,  and  non- 
transactional/laissez-faire  leadership  behaviors. 

The  MLQ  has  been  revised  several  times  as  researchers  have  learned  more  about 
behaviors  consisting  of  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  and 
new  factors  were  discovered  and  tested  using  revised  versions  of  the  MLQ  (Avolio,  Bass, 
and  Jung,  1995;  Bass  and  Avolio,  1997).  The  latest  version  of  the  MLQ,  Form  5X 
(MLQ-5X),  has  been  used  in  over  200  research  programs  and  doctoral  dissertations  since 
1991,  and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  German,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chinese, 
and  Korean  for  use  in  various  research  projects  around  the  globe  (Avolio,  Bass,  and  Jung, 
1995).  The  MLQ-5X  has  two  forms:  the  Self-Rating  Form,  in  which  supervisors  rate 
themselves  as  leaders,  and  the  Rater  Form,  in  which  associates  and  subordinates  rate  their 
leaders  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1995).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  only  the  Rater  Form  was 
used. 

The  MLQ-5X  contains  45  items  that  identify  and  measure  key  leadership  and 
effectiveness  behaviors:  36  leadership  items  and  nine  outcome  items,  each  measured 
using  a  5-point  Likert  scale.  Respondents  were  asked  to  judge  how  frequently  each  of  the 
statements  fit  the  person  being  rated  using  the  scale  of  4  (Frequently,  if  not  always)  to  0 
(Not  at  all).  The  MLQ-5X  provided  data  for  five  components  of  transformational 
leadership,  three  components  of  transactional  leadership,  one  non-leadership  component, 
and  three  outcome  components  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1 

Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  (MLQ)  Leadership  and  Outcome  Factors 


Reported      Current  Study 
Factor  Code  a  a 


Transformational 

Idealized  Influence — Attributed 
Idealized  Influence — Behavioral 
Inspirational  Motivation 
Intellectual  Stimulation 
Individualized  Consideration 


Transactional 


Contingent  Reward  CR  .87  .73 

Management-by-Exception — Active  MBE-A  .74  .77 

Management-by-Exception — Passive  MBE-P  .82  .61 

Non-Leadership 

Laissez-Faire  LF  .83  .76 
Outcome 

Follower  Extra  Effort  EE  .91  .89 

Leader  Effectiveness  EFF  .91  .86 

Follower  Satisfaction  with  Leader's  Methods      SAT  .94  .85 


Note.  Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  the  Distributor,  Mind  Garden,  Inc.,  1690 
Woodside  Road  #202,  Redwood  City,  CA  94061  USA  www.mindgarden.com  from  the 
Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  by  Bernard  M.  Bass  and  Bruce  J.  Avolio. 
Copyright  1995,  2000  by  Bernard  M.  Bass  and  Bruce  J.  Avolio.  All  rights  reserved. 
Further  reproduction  is  prohibited  without  the  Distributor's  written  consent. 


Table  1  shows  the  reliability  coefficients  for  each  leadership  factor  in  the  MLQ- 
5X  reported  by  Avolio,  Bass,  and  Jung  (1995)  which  range  from  .74  to  .94  (p.  1 1).  Factor 
loadings  were  performed  for  each  construct  and  found  to  be  salient  (Avolio,  Bass,  and 
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Jung,  1995,  p.  26).  Table  1  also  shows  the  reliability  coefficients  as  calculated  for  the 
current  study,  which  range  from  .61  to  .89. 

Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  note  that  since  1991,  the  MLQ  has  been  the  principal 
means  by  which  researchers  have  been  able  to  reliably  differentiate  highly  effective  from 
ineffective  leaders  in  studies  of  military,  government,  education,  manufacturing,  high- 
technology,  church,  congregational,  hospital,  and  vocational  organizations  (p.  11). 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  complete  a  researcher-developed  demographic 
and  environmental  data  questionnaire. 

Data  Collection 

The  population  for  this  study  was  identified  using  the  membership  directory  of  the 
Association  of  College  Unions  International  as  well  as  World  Wide  Web  college  and 
university  home  pages.  Institutions  were  also  telephoned  directly  to  identify  the  union 
director  if  this  information  was  not  available  from  membership  directories  or  university 
home  pages. 

College  union  directors  were  contacted  by  electronic  mail.  The  electronic  mail 
message  included  informed  consent  information,  a  demographic  questionnaire,  and  a  staff 
information  questionnaire  requesting  contact  information  for  all  subordinates  who 
reported  directly  to  the  college  union  director. 

Up  to  three  union  staff  members  per  institution  who  were  immediate  subordinates  of 
college  union  directors  at  college  unions  in  the  selected  population  were  selected  at 
random  from  the  staff  information  provided  by  the  college  union  directors.  These 
individuals  were  mailed  a  packet  containing  a  cover  letter  explaining  the  study  (including 
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informed  consent  and  Institutional  Review  Board  approval),  the  MLQ  survey,  a 
demographic  information  survey  (subordinate),  and  a  postage-paid  return  envelope.  All 
instruments  were  coded  in  order  to  track  responses.  Participants  were  asked  to  evaluate 
the  leadership  behaviors  of  the  college  union  directors  to  whom  they  directly  reported. 
To  avoid  possible  bias  in  asking  subordinates  to  rate  the  leadership  behavior  of  their 
direct  supervisors,  the  researcher  assured  the  participants  of  anonymity  and 
confidentiality.  Participants  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  survey  within  ten  days. 

Ten  days  after  the  initial  mailing,  a  duplicate  survey  packet  was  mailed  to 
subordinates  who  did  not  respond  to  the  initial  mailing.  These  packets  were  labeled  as 
"second  request."  Ten  days  after  the  second  mailing,  a  reminder  note  was  sent  to  non- 
reporting  staff  via  electronic  mail. 

As  surveys  were  returned,  they  were  sorted  and  entered  into  a  database  using  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social  Sciences  (SPSS)  version  10.0.  If  responses  were 
obtained  from  subordinates  of  a  common  college  union  director,  one  response  was 
selected  at  random  in  order  to  provide  one  data  set  per  college  union  director.  SPSS  was 
then  used  to  perform  statistical  evaluations  on  the  data. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  was  divided  into  two  parts.  Descriptive  statistics  were  obtained  for 
all  variables  under  investigation.  Second,  appropriate  analyses  were  conducted  for  each 
research  question. 

Hypothesis  1  examined  the  degree  to  which  college  union  directors  exhibit 
transformational  and  transactional  leadership  behaviors.  Data  supplied  by  the  MLQ-5X 
questionnaire  was  analyzed  and  rated  using  the  MLQ-5X  Scoring  Key.  A  score  for  each 


leadership  behavior  was  derived  by  examining  mean  scores  for  each  leadership  behavior. 
A  descriptive  profile  of  the  Union  Director's  leadership  style  was  compiled  from  a 
summary  of  all  leadership  behavior  scores.  This  leadership  profile  was  then  compared 
with  the  "optimal  profile"  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997). 

Hypotheses  2,  3,  and  4  examined  whether  perceived  transformational  leadership 
behaviors  explain  a  greater  proportion  of  the  variance  of  subordinate  effort,  effectiveness 
and  satisfaction  beyond  that  explained  by  transactional  and  laissez-faire  leadership 
behaviors.  Using  data  supplied  by  the  MLQ-5X  questionnaire,  subordinate  perceptions 
of  transactional  leadership  behaviors  were  entered  as  the  first  items  in  a  multiple 
regression  analysis,  followed  by  the  transformational  leadership  factors.  Tests  of  Added 
Subsets  of  Independent  Variables  (Tabachnick  and  Fidell,  2001)  were  calculated,  with 
the  transformational  and  transactional  variables  grouped  separately  as  subsets. 

Hypothesis  5  examined  whether  demographic  and  environmental  variables  have  a 
direct  effect  on  levels  of  leadership  behaviors  exhibited.  Pearson-Product  Moment 
correlations  and  standard  multiple  regression  analyses  were  used  in  this  examination. 

Summary 

This  study  investigated  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's  (1997)  Full  Range 
of  Leadership  Development  model  to  the  leadership  behavior  perceived  by  subordinates 
of  college  union  directors.  Measurements  for  the  perceived  leadership  behavior  of 
college  union  directors  and  perceived  performance  outcomes  of  subordinates  of  college 
union  directors  were  obtained  using  the  MLQ-5X  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1995).  The  MLQ 
results  were  used  to  produce  a  descriptive  profile  of  college  union  directors'  leadership 
style.  Semipartial  regression  analysis  was  used  to  examine  the  relationships  between 
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transformational  leadership  behaviors,  transactional  leadership  behaviors,  and 
subordinate  performance  outcomes.  Multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  examine 
the  relationships  between  leadership  behaviors  and  demographic  and  environmental 
variables. 

Chapter  4  follows  with  the  analysis  and  presentation  of  the  data.  This  includes  a 
description  of  how  the  data  were  collected,  the  results  of  the  various  statistical  analyses, 
and  the  tests  of  the  study's  hypotheses. 


CHAPTER  4 

ANALYSIS  AND  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  DATA 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
(1997)  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  to  college  union  directors.  The 
study  investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  measures  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 .  To  what  degree  do  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors,  as  rated  by  their  subordinates? 

2.  Do  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment  perceived 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater  amounts  of  follower 
extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leader's 
methods,  as  reported  by  immediate  subordinates  of  college  union  directors? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
other  demographic  and  environmental  variables  including  leader  and 
subordinate  gender,  race,  age,  number  of  years  as  leader  or  subordinate,  as 
well  as  size  of  student  population,  size  of  staff  supervised,  and  operating 
budget  of  college  union? 

To  answer  these  questions,  the  following  hypotheses  were  subjected  to  empirical 

testing.  The  explanatory  portion  of  this  study  examined  the  following  hypotheses: 

1 .  College  union  directors  will  not  exhibit  leadership  behaviors  that  are 
consistent  with  the  optimal  profile  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997). 

2.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perception  of  their  extra  effort  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 
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3.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perception  of  leader  effectiveness  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

4.  Transformational  leadership  will  account  for  no  more  of  the  variance  in 
followers'  perceived  satisfaction  with  their  leader  than  that  accounted  for  by 
transactional  leadership  alone  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

For  exploratory  purposes,  this  study  examined  the  following  hypothesis. 

5.  Demographic  and  environmental  variables  will  not  have  a  direct  effect  on 
levels  of  leadership  behavior  exhibited,  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

This  chapter  presents  a  description  of  how  the  data  were  collected,  the  results  of  the 

various  statistical  analyses  described  in  Chapter  3,  and  the  tests  of  the  study's  hypotheses. 

Survey  Responses 

The  initial  population  for  this  study  consisted  of  persons  who  were  subordinates 
of  college  union  directors  and  who  were  employed  at  institutions  of  higher  education  as 
classified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  (Carnegie  Foundation,  2000)  as 
Doctoral/Research  Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research  Universities — 
Intensive.  The  number  of  institutions  in  these  classifications  was  261 . 

A  database  of  information  about  these  universities  was  created  with  data  obtained 
from  the  Carnegie  Classification,  the  Association  of  College  Unions  International 
website,  individual  college  and  university  websites,  and  telephone  inquiries.  The 
database  included  the  school  name,  union  facility  name,  union  director  name,  union 
mailing  address,  union  telephone  number,  and  union  directors'  electronic  mail  address. 
Of  the  261  institutions  noted  in  the  Carnegie  Classification,  171  were  identified  as  having 
college  union  facilities  led  by  staff  with  the  title  of  college  union  director. 

Once  the  database  was  assembled,  college  union  directors  were  sent  an  electronic 
mail  message  that  contained  a  cover  note,  explanation  of  the  study,  informed  consent 
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information,  and  a  request  to  participate.  A  sample  of  this  message  is  presented  in 
Appendix  A.  This  electronic  mail  message  also  included  a  demographic/environmental 
questionnaire  (see  Appendix  B)  and  a  request  for  contact  information  for  up  to  three 
persons  who  report  directly  to  the  college  union  director  at  the  associate  or  assistant 
director  level,  or  equivalent  positions.  After  seven  days,  those  college  union  directors 
who  had  not  responded  to  the  first  electronic  mail  message  were  sent  a  duplicate 
electronic  mail  message  requesting  their  participation.  Of  the  171  college  union  directors 
who  were  initially  identified,  107  (62.6  %)  responded  with  complete  responses  to  the 
questionnaire  and  usable  subordinate  contact  information. 

Subordinates  identified  by  college  union  directors  were  sent  a  packet  by  U.S.  Mail 
that  included  a  cover  letter  with  informed  consent  and  a  request  to  participate,  a 
demographic/biographical  questionnaire,  a  copy  of  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  Version  5X,  and  a  postage-paid  return  envelope.  These  materials  included 
an  identification  number  to  track  responses.  Ten  days  following  the  initial  mailing  to 
subordinates,  a  duplicate  packet  containing  a  cover  letter,  MLQ,  and  return  envelope  was 
mailed  to  non-respondents.  Subordinate  responses  were  compiled  in  the  database.  In 
cases  where  responses  were  received  from  multiple  subordinates  of  a  single  college  union 
director,  one  response  was  randomly  selected  to  represent  a  single  response  from  that 
institution. 

Of  the  171  institutions  with  college  unions,  usable  responses  were  received  from 
the  college  union  director  and  at  least  one  subordinate  from  87  institutions  for  a  response 
rate  of  50.88%.  Miller  (1991),  Babbie  (1990),  and  Warwick  and  Lininger  (1975)  note 
that  response  rates  to  mail  questionnaires  conducted  by  private  individuals  may  range 


from  40%  to  70%,  with  a  50%  response  rate  being  considered  adequate  for  analysis  and 
reporting. 

Responses  were  then  analyzed  using  SPSS  v.  10.0  as  needed  for  each  hypothesis. 
Results  of  these  analyses  are  detailed  below. 

Sample  Profile 

Table  2  provides  a  summary  of  variables  that  describe  the  institutions  at  which 
respondents  are  employed.  The  mean  number  of  full-time  students  was  22,010  (SD  = 
1 1,045)  with  a  maximum  of  47,000  and  a  minimum  of  4,000.  The  mean  student  union 
operating  budget  was  $4,324,676  (SD  =  5,373,054)  with  a  maximum  of  $23,000,000  and 
a  minimum  of  $45,000. 
Table  2 

Institutional  Characteristics  (N =  87) 


Characteristic 

Low 

High 

M 

SD 

Number  of  full-time  students 

4,000 

47,000 

22,010 

11,045 

College  union  operating  budget  ($) 

45,000 

23,000,000 

4,324,676 

5,373,054 

Table  3  provides  a  summary  of  demographic  characteristics  that  describe  the 
college  union  director.  The  mean  number  of  full-time  employees  reporting  directly  to  the 
college  union  director  was  6.20  (SD  =  3  .27)  with  a  maximum  of  22  and  a  minimum  of  1. 
The  mean  number  of  years  the  college  union  director  held  the  director's  position  at  their 
current  institution  was  9.05  (SD  =  7.26)  with  a  maximum  of  28  years  and  a  minimum  of 
0.5  years.  The  mean  number  of  years  employed  as  a  full-time  professional  in  the  student 
affairs/student  personnel  profession  was  22.91  (SD  =  8.14)  with  a  maximum  of  40  years 


Table  3 


Participant  Characteristics — College  Union  Directors- 

-Part  J  (N  = 

87) 

V_  I  lal  dOlCl  loLIC' 

T  AAA/ 

High 

M 

SD 

Number  of  direct-report  subordinates 

1 

22 

6.20 

3.27 

Years  in  current  position  at 
current  institution 

0.5 

28 

9.05 

7.26 

Years  as  full-time  professional 

8 

40 

22.91 

8.14 

Age  at  time  of  survey  (years) 

32 

63 

48.26 

8.24 

and  a  minimum  of  8  years.  The  mean  age  of  the  director  was  48.26  years  (SD  =  8  .24) 
with  a  maximum  of  63  years  and  a  minimum  of  32  years. 

Table  4  provides  the  distribution  of  college  union  directors  by  gender.  Of  all  the 
directors  that  responded,  59  (67.8%)  were  male  and  28  (32. 1%)  were  female.  Table  4 
also  provides  the  distribution  of  college  union  directors  by  highest  academic  degree 
earned.  Of  those  who  responded,  15  (17.24%)  earned  Bachelor's  degrees,  48  (55.17%) 
earned  Master's  degrees,  23  (26.44%)  earned  Doctorates,  and  one  (1.15%)  earned  a 
Law/Professional  degree. 

Table  5  provides  a  summary  of  demographic  characteristics  that  describe 
subordinates  of  college  union  directors.  The  mean  number  of  years  employed  at  their 
current  institution  was  6.28  (SD  =  6.48)  with  a  maximum  of  32  years  and  a  minimum  of 
0.25  years.  The  mean  number  of  years  the  subordinate  reported  to  their  college  union 
director  was  6.07  (SD  =  5.79)  with  a  maximum  of  28  years  and  a  minimum  of  0.25  years. 
The  mean  number  of  years  the  subordinate  was  employed  as  a  full-time  professional  in 
the  student  affairs/student  personnel  profession  was  14.58  years  (SD  =  9.79)  with  a 
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Table  4 


Participant  Characteristics — College  Union  Directors  Part  2  (N  = 

87) 

Characteristic 

n 

% 

Gender 

Male 

59 

67.82 

Female 

28 

32.18 

Highest  Degree  Attained 

None 

0 

0 

Associate 

0 

0 

Bachelor 

15 

17.24 

IVldSlCl 

Ho 

1  7 

Doctorate 

23 

26.44 

Law/Professional 

1 

1.15 

Table  5 

Participant  Characteristics — Subordinates  of  College  Union  Directors — Part  1  (N 

=  87) 

Characteristic 

Low 

High 

M 

SD 

Number  of  years  at  current  institution 

0.25 

32 

6.28 

6.48 

Number  of  years  reporting  to  the 
college  union  director 

0.25 

28 

6.07 

5.79 

Number  of  years  as  full-time  professional 

0.5 

43 

14.58 

9.79 

Age  at  time  of  survey  (years) 

25 

67 

43.33 

9.82 

maximum  of  43  years  and  a  minimum  of  0.5  years.  The  mean  age  of  the  subordinate  was 
43.33  years  (SD  =  9.82)  with  a  maximum  of  67  years  and  a  minimum  of  25  years. 
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Table  6  provides  the  distribution  of  subordinates  of  college  union  directors  by 
gender.  Of  all  the  directors  that  responded,  51  (58.62%)  were  male  and  35  (40.23%) 
were  female.  One  subordinate  (1.1 5%)  did  not  specify  gender.  Table  6  also  provides  the 
distribution  of  subordinates  of  college  union  directors  by  highest  academic  degree  earned. 
Of  those  who  responded,  five  (5  .75%)  earned  Associate  degrees,  28  (32. 18  %)  earned 
Bachelor's  degrees,  49  (56.32%)  earned  Master's  degrees,  two  (2.30%)  earned 
Doctorates,  and  two  (2.30%)  earned  a  Law/Professional  degree.  One  subordinate  did  not 
report  their  highest  academic  degree. 
Table  6 

Participant  Characteristics — Subordinates  of  College  Union  Directors  Part  2  (N  =  87) 
Characteristic  n  % 

Gender 

Male  51  58.62 

Female  35  40.23 

No  Response  1  1.15 

Highest  Degree  Attained 

None  0  0 

Associate  5  5.75 

Bachelor  28  32.18 

Master  49  56.32 

Doctorate  2  2.30 

Law/Professional  2  2.30 

No  Response  1  1.15 
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Hypothesis  1 

As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  suggest  that  every  leader  displays 
behaviors  that  reflect  the  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership 
constructs  to  some  degree.  They  further  suggest  that  an  "optimal"  leader  will  display  the 
four  elements  of  transformational  leadership  most  frequently  and  will  show  decreasing 
frequency  of  transactional  leadership  behaviors.  Laissez-faire  behavior  will  be  the  least 
frequently  displayed  behavior.  Hypothesis  1  examined  the  degree  to  which  college  union 
directors  exhibit  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  behaviors 
and  whether  the  frequencies  of  these  behaviors  were  consistent  with  the  optimal  profile 
suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997). 

Table  7  provides  the  means  of  the  scores  of  college  union  director's  leadership 
behavior  scores  as  evaluated  by  their  subordinates.  Scores  are  ranked  from  highest  (most 
frequent)  to  lowest  (least  frequent).  Table  7  indicates  that  college  union  directors  most 
frequently  exhibited  Inspirational  Motivation  (IM)  behavior,  a  transformational 
leadership  behavior.  The  least  frequently  exhibited  behavior  was  Laissez-Faire  (LF). 

As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  in  Bass  and  Avolio's  (1997)  optimal  profile  the  leader 
would  display  behaviors  in  the  following  proportions:  5-I's  (Idealized  Influence  - 
Attributed  and  Behavioral  (II-A)  and  (II-B) ,  Inspirational  Motivation  (EVI),  Intellectual 
Stimulation  (IS),  and  Individualized  Consideration  (IC))  >  Contingent  Reward  (CR)  > 
Management-By-Exception — Active  (MBE-A)  >  Management-By-Exception — Passive 
(MBE-P)  >  Laissez-Faire  (LF).  The  only  significant  difference  between  the  mean  scores 
in  Table  7  and  Bass  and  Avolio's  optimal  profile  is  that  Contingent  Reward  behavior 
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Table  7 

College  Union  Directors:  Leadership  Behaviors  from  Bass  and  Avolio's  Full-Range 
Leadership  Model  Ranked  By  Mean  Score 


Leadership  Behavior 

M 

SD 

1 

Inspirational  Motivation 
(transformational) 

2.97 

.76 

2. 

Idealized  Influence — Attributed 
(transformational) 

2.88 

.82 

3. 

Idealized  Influence — Behavioral 
(transformational) 

2.81 

.76 

4 

Individualized  Consideration 
(transformational) 

2.76 

.84 

5. 

Contingent  Reward 
(transactional) 

2.68 

.75 

6. 

Intellectual  Stimulation 
(transformational) 

2.64 

.68 

7. 

Management-By-Exception — Active 
(transactional) 

1.50 

.88 

8 

Management -By-Exception — Passive 
(transactional) 

1.24 

.74 

9. 

Laissez-Faire 
(absence  of  leadership) 

0.90 

.75 

(M=  2.68,  SD  =  .75)  was  exhibited  slightly  more  frequently  than  Intellectual  Stimulation 


behavior  (M  =  2.64,  SD  =  .68).  This  differs  from  the  optimal  profile,  which  indicates 
that  all  transformational  behaviors  would  be  displayed  at  greater  frequencies  than 
Contingent  Reward.  All  other  behavior  frequencies  (MBE-A,  MBE-P,  LF)  did  match  the 
optimal  profile. 


Further  analysis  of  the  survey  data  showed  only  eight  (9.2%)  of  the  subordinates' 
evaluations  of  college  union  director's  leadership  behavior  exactly  reflected  the  optimal 
profile  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997).  None  of  the  individual  college  union 
director  profiles  reflected  the  suboptimal  profile  (LF  >  MBE-P  >  MBE-A  >  CR  >  5-I's) 
exactly.  The  most  common  discrepancies  between  the  individual  profiles  and  the  optimal 
profile  were  (a)  CR  >  IS  (66.7%  of  respondents),  (b)  CR  >  IC  (57.5%  of  respondents),  (c) 
MBE-P  >  MBE-A  (52.9  %  of  respondents),  (d)  LF  >  MBE-P  (52.9%  of  respondents),  and 
(e)  CR  >  H-B  (50. 1%  of  respondents). 

Hypotheses  2,  3  and  4 

The  question  of  whether  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment 
perceived  transactional  behaviors  to  produce  greater  levels  of  follower  perceived 
outcomes  as  suggested  by  Avolio  (1999a)  was  addressed  by  hypotheses  2,  3  and  4. 
These  hypotheses  examined  whether  transformational  leadership  behaviors  uniquely 
account  for  significantly  more  variation  in  follower  Extra  Effort  (EE),  Leader 
Effectiveness  (EFF),  and  Follower  Satisfaction  (SAT). 

Keppel  and  Zedek  (1989)  suggest  an  analysis  of  incremental  variance  to  examine 
the  unique  contribution  to  explained  variance  made  by  a  set  of  one  or  more  variables  to 
determine  if  that  contribution  is  unique  and  is  above  and  beyond  that  of  another  set  of 
variables.  This  analysis  is  appropriate  in  situations  in  which  there  is  some  conceptual 
similarity  among  some  of  the  predictors  in  the  equation  (Keppel  and  Zedek,  1989,  pp. 
434-435).  Tabachnick  and  Fidell  (2001)  indicate  that  one  can  test  whether  a  subset  of 
two  or  more  variables  adds  significantly  to  variance  already  explained  by  a  prior  subset 
of  variables  through  a  Test  of  Added  Subset  of  Independent  Variables  (pp.  144-145).  A 
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series  of  such  tests  was  conducted  to  assess  the  contribution  of  the  group  of 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  to  the  prediction  of  each  of  the  follower  perceived 
outcomes,  controlling  for  the  variance  of  the  transactional  and  laissez-faire  behaviors.  In 
each  hypothesis  test,  all  of  the  transformational  leadership  behaviors  were  grouped 
together  as  a  single  independent  variable  and  each  of  the  three  follower  perceived 
outcomes  was  treated  as  a  separate  dependent  variable,  one  for  each  hypothesis  tested. 
Table  8 

Test  of  Added  Subsets  of  Independent  Variables  Analysis  Summary 

Variable  R2  AR2         F(5,  77) 

Extra  Effort  (EE) 

Reduced  Model  .536  * 

Full  Model  .664  *  .128  5.87  * 

Effectiveness  (EFF) 

Reduced  Model  .668  * 

Full  Model  .774  *  .106  7.22  * 

Satisfaction  (SAT) 

Reduced  Model  .627  * 

Full  Model  .820  *  .193  16.51  * 


*p<  .001 

Table  8  displays  the  R2,  AR2,  and  F  for  each  hypothesis  test.  The  test  of  the 
unique  contribution  of  the  subset  of  transformational  leadership  behaviors  to  Extra  Effort 
(EE)  was  significant  R2fm  =  .664,  p<  .001,  ^2rm  =  .536,  p  <  .001,  AR2  =  .128,  F  (5,  77)  = 
5.87,  p  <  .001.  The  test  of  the  unique  contribution  of  the  subset  of  transformational 
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leadership  behaviors  to  Effectiveness  (EFF)  was  significant  R2?m  =  -774,  p<  .001,  R2  rm 
=  .668,  p  <  .001,  AR2  =  .128,  F  (5,  77)  =  5.87,/?  <  .001.  The  test  of  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  subset  of  transformational  leadership  behaviors  to  Satisfaction  (SAT) 
was  significant  R2m  =  820,  p<  .001,  R2  rm  =  627,  p  <  .001,  AR2  =  .128,  F  (5,  77)  =  5.87, 
p  <  .001.  For  each  test,  F  critical  (5,  77)  =  2.37,  p<  .05.  Transformational  variables 
uniquely  accounted  for  12.8%  of  the  variance  in  follower  perceived  Extra  Effort,  10.6% 
of  the  variance  in  follower  perceived  Effectiveness,  and  19.3%  of  the  variance  in 
follower  perceived  Satisfaction.  These  observations  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
addition  of  transformational  variables  does  improve  the  predictive  accuracy  of  follower 
perceived  outcomes. 

Hypothesis  5 

To  explore  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
a  set  of  demographic  and  environmental  variables,  hypothesis  5  examined  whether  these 
variables  had  a  direct  effect  on  levels  of  leadership  behavior  exhibited.  A  series  of 
standard  multiple  regression  analyses  was  performed  between  each  of  the  nine  measures 
of  leadership  behavior  as  a  separate  dependent  variable  and  the  set  of  demographic  and 
environmental  variables  listed  in  Table  9  as  dependent  variables.  Analyses  were 
performed  using  SPSS  REGRESSION.  Results  of  the  evaluation  of  assumptions  for 
standard  multiple  regression  led  to  the  deletion  of  the  variable  Director  Years 
Professional  to  reduce  multicollinearity.  No  other  violations  of  assumptions  were  found. 
There  were  10  cases  of  missing  data  which  were  deleted  from  the  regression  analyses,  N 
=  77  for  each  analysis.  For  each  analysis,  the  Bonferroni  adjusted  probability  was  afw  = 
.000549. 
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Table  9 

Definition  of  Demographic  and  Environmental  Variables 


Variable 


Definition 


Environmental 

1 .  Students 

2.  Budget 

3.  Employees 

Demographic 

4.  Director  Years  at  Institution 

5.  Director  Degree 

6.  Director  Age 

7.  Director  Gender 

8.  Subordinate  Years  at  Institution 

9.  Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

10.  Subordinate  Years  Professional 

11.  Subordinate  Degree 

12.  Subordinate  Age 

13.  Subordinate  Gender 


Total  student  population  (FTE)  of  the 
college/university 

Total  student  union  operating  budget 

Number  of  full-time  employees  reporting  directly 
to  the  college  union  director 


Number  of  years  in  college  union  director  position 
at  current  institution 

Highest  academic  degree  earned  by  the  college 
union  director 

Age  (years)  of  the  college  union  director 

Gender  of  the  college  union  director 

Number  of  years  subordinate  has  held  current 
position  at  current  institution 

Number  of  years  subordinate  has  reported  directly 
to  the  current  college  union  director 

Number  of  years  subordinate  has  worked  as  a  full- 
time  professional  in  the  student  affairs/student 
personnel  profession 

Highest  academic  degree  earned  by  the 
subordinate 

Age  (years)  of  the  subordinate 
Gender  of  the  subordinate 
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Table  10  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (/?),  and  R2  and  Table  1 1  displays  the  correlations  between 
Idealized  Influence — Attributed  (II-A)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables. 
R2  =  .19  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero,  F  (13,  63)  =  1.16,/?  =  .328.  None  of 
the  independent  variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  II-A. 
Table  10 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Idealized  Influence — Attributed  (II-A) 


Variable 

i » 

B 

SEB 

Students 

4.60E-06 

.00 

.06 

Budget 

2.69E-08 

.00 

.19 

Employees 

-4.04E-03 

.03 

-.02 

Director  Years  Institution 

-2.47E-02 

.02 

-.21 

Director  Degree 

4.56E-02 

.16 

.04 

Director  Age 

2.92E-02 

.02 

.29 

Director  Gender 

-.25 

.22 

-.15 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-1.57E-01 

.02 

-.12 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

2.85E-02 

.02 

.21 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

-7.54E-03 

.02 

-.09 

Subordinate  Degree 

-.25 

.15 

-.23 

Subordinate  Age 

5.36E-03 

.02 

.07 

Subordinate  Gender 

4.35E-03 

.20 

.00 

Note.  R2  -  19  (N-  77,  p  =  .328).  /  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  12  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (p),  and  R2  and  Table  13  displays  the  correlations  between 
Idealized  Influence — Behavioral  (II-B)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental 
variables.  R2  =  .16  was  not  statistically  significant,  F (13,63)  =  0.91, p  =  .552.  None  of 
the  independent  variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  II-B. 
Table  12 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Idealized  Influence — Behavioral  (II-B) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

P 

Students 

1.04E-05 

.00 

.15 

Budget 

1.37E-08 

.00 

.10 

Employees 

-2.58E-02 

.03 

-.11 

Director  Years  Institution 

-1.57E-02 

.02 

-.14 

Director  Degree 

-1.80E-01 

.15 

-.17 

Director  Age 

2.22E-02 

.02 

.23 

Director  Gender 

-.42 

.22 

-.26 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-5.55E-04 

.02 

.00 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

-9.45E-03 

.02 

-.07 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

8.54E-03 

.02 

.11 

Subordinate  Degree 

-5.69E-02 

.14 

-.05 

Subordinate  Age 

4.60E-04 

.02 

.01 

Subordinate  Gender 

-1.30E-01 

.20 

-.08 

Note.  K  -  .16  (N  =  77,p  =  .552).  /  values  and p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  14  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (P),  and  R2  and  Table  1 5  displays  the  correlations  between 
Inspirational  Motivation  (IM)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  R2  =  .15 
was  not  statistically  significant,  F  (13,  63)  =  0.83,  p  =  .627.  None  of  the  independent 
variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  EM. 
Table  14 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Inspirational  Motivation  (IM) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

P 

Students 

3.28E-06 

.00 

.05 

Budget 

5.00E-09 

.00 

.04 

Employees 

-1.50E-03 

.03 

-.01 

Director  Years  Institution 

-3.39E-02 

.02 

-.31 

Director  Degree 

6.53E-02 

.15 

.06 

Director  Age 

3.36E-02 

.02 

.35 

Director  Gender 

.11 

.22 

-.07 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-5.61E-03 

.02 

-.04 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

1.81E-02 

.02 

.14 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

1.16E-03 

.02 

.02 

Subordinate  Degree 

-1.90E-01 

.14 

-.18 

Subordinate  Age 

-1.07E-03 

.02 

-.01 

Subordinate  Gender 

-.13 

.20 

-.08 

Note,  - .  15  (N=  77,  p  =  .627).  /  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  16  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (P),  and  Br  and  Table  17  displays  the  correlations  between 
Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  R2  =  .12 
was  not  statistically  significant,  F  (13,  63)  =  0.64,  p  =  .812.  None  of  the  independent 
variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  IS. 
Table  16 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

ft 

Students 

1.52E- 

•07 

.00 

.00 

Budget 

5.86E- 

•09 

.00 

.05 

Employees 

1.80E- 

■02 

.03 

.08 

Director  Years  Institution 

8.86E- 

■04 

.02 

.01 

Director  Degree 

-3.21E- 

■02 

.02 

.18 

Director  Age 

1.58E- 

■02 

.02 

.18 

Director  Gender 

.25 

.20 

-.17 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-6.82E- 

■03 

.02 

-.06 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

7.35E- 

■03 

.02 

.06 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

8.28E- 

■03 

.01 

.12 

Subordinate  Degree 

.13 

.13 

-.14 

Subordinate  Age 

-1.52E- 

■03 

.01 

-.02 

Subordinate  Gender 

.13 

.18 

-.09 

Note.  R2  -  12  (N  =  77,  p  =  .812).  /  values  and p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  1 8  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (J3),  and  R2  and  Table  19  displays  the  correlations  between 
Individualized  Consideration  (IC)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  R2  = 
.13  was  not  statistically  significant,  F{  13,  63)  =  0.14,  p  =  .716.  None  of  the  independent 
variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  IC. 
Table  18 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Individualized  Consideration  (IC) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

Students 

-9.44E-07 

.00 

-.01 

Budget 

8.84E-09 

.00 

.06 

Employees 

8.14E-04 

.03 

.00 

Director  Years  Institution 

-7.06E-03 

.02 

-.06 

Director  Degree 

3.41E-02 

.16 

.03 

Director  Age 

1.82E-02 

.02 

.18 

Director  Gender 

-.16 

.23 

-.09 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-2.58E-02 

.02 

-.19 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

3.52E-02 

.02 

.26 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

3.98E-03 

.02 

.05 

Subordinate  Degree 

-.11 

.15 

-.10 

Subordinate  Age 

4.37E-03 

.02 

.05 

Subordinate  Gender 

1.82E-02 

.20 

.01 

Note.  R  -  .13  (N-  77,/?=  .716).  t  values  and p  values  not  reported  as  overall  .ft2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  20  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (P),  and  R2  and  Table  21  displays  the  correlations  between 
Contingent  Reward  (CR)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  R2  =  .  1 1  was 
not  statistically  significant,  F  (13,  63)  =  0.57,  p  =  .869.  None  of  the  independent 
variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  CR. 
Table  20 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Contingent  Reward  (CR) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

Students 

4.61E-06 

.00 

.07 

Budget 

9.93E-09 

.00 

.08 

Employees 

4.16E-03 

.03 

.02 

Director  Years  Institution 

-5.62E-03 

.02 

-.05 

Director  Degree 

-6.71E-02 

.15 

-.06 

Director  Age 

5.35E-03 

.02 

.06 

Director  Gender 

-.37 

.21 

-.23 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-2.11E-02 

.02 

-.17 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

2.17E-02 

.02 

.17 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

1.35E-02 

.02 

.18 

Subordinate  Degree 

.17 

.14 

-.17 

Subordinate  Age 

-8.82E-03 

.02 

-.12 

Subordinate  Gender 

-1.66E-02 

.20 

-.01 

Note.  R2  -  .  1 1  (N-  77,  p  =  .869) .  t  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was 
not  statistically  significant. 
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Table  22  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (P),  and  R2  and  Table  23  displays  the  correlations  between 
Management-By-Exception — Active  (MBE-A)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental 
variables.  R2  =  .10  was  not  statistically  significant,  F (13,  63)  =  0.54,/?  =  .888.  None  of 
the  independent  variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  MBE-A. 
Table  22 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Management-By-Exception — Active  (MBE-A) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

Students 

-7.25E- 

■07 

.00 

-.01 

Budget 

2.01E- 

■09 

.00 

.01 

Employees 

2.86E- 

■02 

.04 

.11 

Director  Years  Institution 

-9.95E- 

■03 

.02 

-.08 

Director  Degree 

.16 

.18 

-.12 

Director  Age 

5.35E- 

-04 

.02 

.01 

Director  Gender 

10 

.26 

.05 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

-1.18E- 

■02 

.02 

-.08 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

-1.77E- 

•02 

.02 

-.12 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

2.07E- 

■01 

.02 

.23 

Subordinate  Degree 

,20 

.17 

-.16 

Subordinate  Age 

-2.99E- 

■03 

.02 

-.03 

Subordinate  Gender 

-4.39E- 

•02 

.24 

-.03 

Note.  R  - .  10  (N=  77,  p  <  .05) .  t  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  24  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (p),  and  R2  and  Table  25  displays  the  correlations  between 
Management-By-Exception — Passive  (MBE-P)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental 
variables.  R2  =  .18  was  not  statistically  significant,  F(13,  63)  -  1.07,  p  =  .407.  None  of 
the  independent  variables  were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  MBE-P. 
Table  24 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Management-By-Exception — Passive  (MBE-P) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

Students 

-1.89E-06 

.00 

-.03 

Budget 

-1.71E-08 

.00 

-.13 

Employees 

3.72E-02 

.03 

.16 

Director  Years  Institution 

1.61E-02 

.02 

.15 

Director  Degree 

.21 

.15 

.20 

Director  Age 

-1.52E-02 

.02 

-.17 

Director  Gender 

-.13 

.21 

-.09 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

8.86E-03 

.02 

.07 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

3.22E-02 

.02 

.26 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

-8.82E-03 

.01 

-.12 

Subordinate  Degree 

-.27 

.14 

-.26 

Subordinate  Age 

1.65E-02 

.02 

.22 

Subordinate  Gender 

6.88E-02 

.19 

.05 

Note.  R  -  .  1 8  (N  -  11,  p  =  .407).  /  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R2  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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Table  26  displays  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  (B),  the  standardized 
regression  coefficient  (p),  and  R2  and  Table  27  displays  the  correlations  between  Laissez- 
Faire  (LF)  and  the  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  R2  =  .  14  was  not 
statistically  significant,  F(13,  63)  =  0.81,/?  =  .647.  None  of  the  independent  variables 
were  found  to  contribute  significantly  to  prediction  of  LF. 
Table  26 


Regression  Analysis  Summary  for  Demographic  and  Environmental 
Variables  Predicting  Laissez-Faire  (LF) 


Variable 

B 

SEB 

P 

Students 

-1.76E-05 

.00 

-.26 

Budget 

-3.60E-09 

.00 

-.03 

Employees 

1.28E-02 

.03 

.05 

Director  Years  Institution 

-5.80E-03 

.02 

-.05 

Director  Degree 

-1.33E-02 

.15 

-.01 

Director  Age 

-1.01E-02 

.02 

-.11 

Director  Gender 

1.14E-02 

.22 

.01 

Subordinate  Years  Institution 

5.32E-03 

.02 

.04 

Subordinate  Years  Reporting 

4.97E-03 

.02 

.04 

Subordinate  Years  Professional 

1.85E-02 

.02 

.24 

Subordinate  Degree 

.11 

.14 

-.10 

Subordinate  Age 

-5.07E-04 

.02 

-.01 

Subordinate  Gender 

3.82E-02 

.20 

.03 

Note.  R  =  .  14  (N=  77,  p  =  .647).  /  values  and  p  values  not  reported  as  overall  R~  was  not 
statistically  significant. 
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These  observations  were  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  demographic  and 
environmental  variables  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  level  of  leadership  behaviors 
exhibited  by  college  union  directors. 

Summary 

A  total  of  171  surveys  were  sent  to  directors  of  college  unions  at  institutions 
identified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  (Carnegie  Foundation,  2000)  as 
Doctoral/Research  Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research  Universities — 
Intensive.  A  total  of  107  surveys  were  returned.  A  separate  set  of  surveys  were  then  sent 
to  direct  subordinates  of  the  college  union  directors  who  responded  to  the  initial  survey. 
Of  the  171  institutions  with  college  unions,  responses  were  received  from  the  director  and 
at  least  one  subordinate  from  87  institutions  for  a  response  rate  of  50.88%. 

The  data  provided  a  profile  of  leadership  behaviors  exhibited  by  college  union 
directors  as  perceived  by  their  direct  subordinates.  Descriptive  methods  were  used  to 
investigate  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's  (1997)  Full-Range  of  Leadership 
Development  Model  to  college  union  directors  and  to  compare  perceived  behaviors  to 
Bass  and  Avolio's  "optimal"  leadership  profile  (hypothesis  1).  A  series  of  Tests  of  Added 
Subset  of  Independent  Variables  was  used  to  determine  whether  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  augment  transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater 
performance  outcomes  (hypotheses  2,  3,  and  4).  Multiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to 
determine  significant  relationships  between  demographic  and  environmental  variables 
and  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Chapter  5  follows  with  a  summary  of  the  study  and  a  discussion  of  the 
conclusions  from  the  findings.  Suggestions  for  further  research  are  also  presented. 


CHAPTER  5 
SUMMARY  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  final  chapter  includes  a  summary  of  the  study  as  discussed  in  the  previous 

chapters  and  a  discussion  of  the  conclusions  from  the  findings.  The  chapter  concludes 

with  recommendations  for  future  research. 

Summary 

Despite  the  impact  that  college  union  directors  have  on  campus  life,  few  studies  in 
the  literature  have  investigated  the  role  of  the  college  union  director  and  none  has 
investigated  the  impact  of  the  college  union  director's  leadership  behaviors  on  the 
performance  of  the  union  organization  in  serving  the  campus  community  Providing  such 
information  may  assist  in  understanding  the  college  union  director's  position  and  the 
impact  that  the  director's  leadership  style  has  on  the  performance  outcomes  of  union 
staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's 
(1997)  Full  Range  of  Leadership  Development  model  to  college  union  directors.  The 
study  investigated  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behaviors  and 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcomes,  as  well  as  the  relationship  between  a  set  of 
demographic  and  environmental  measures  and  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior. 

Specifically,  this  study  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1    To  what  degree  do  college  union  directors  exhibit  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  as  rated  by  their  subordinates? 
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2.  Do  perceived  transformational  leadership  behaviors  augment  perceived 
transactional  leadership  behaviors  in  producing  greater  amounts  of  follower 
extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with  leader's 
methods,  as  reported  by  immediate  subordinates  of  college  union  directors? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  of  each  of  the  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  to 
other  demographic  and  environmental  variables  including  leader  and 
subordinate  gender,  race,  age,  number  of  years  as  leader  or  subordinate,  as 
well  as  size  of  student  population,  size  of  staff  supervised,  and  operating 
budget  of  college  union? 

This  study  examined  the  leadership  behaviors  of  college  union  directors  at  87 
colleges  and  universities  classified  in  the  2000  Carnegie  Classification  (Carnegie 
Foundation,  2000)  as  Doctoral/Research  Universities — Extensive  and  Doctoral/Research 
Universities — Intensive.  This  study  utilized  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire 
Form  5X  (Bass  and  Avolio,  1995)  to  assess  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez- 
faire  leadership  behaviors  of  college  union  directors  as  perceived  by  their  immediate 
direct-report  subordinates.  A  researcher-developed  questionnaire  was  also  used  to  obtain 
environmental  and  demographic  information  about  the  institution,  the  college  union 
director,  and  the  direct-report  subordinate.  Statistical  analyses  were  conducted  using 
SPSS  version  10.0. 

Conclusions  and  Discussion 
This  study  assessed  the  leadership  behaviors  of  college  union  directors.  The 
results  of  this  study  produced  a  profile  of  leadership  behaviors  for  college  union 
directors,  evidence  of  the  augmentation  effects  of  transformational  leadership  behaviors 
on  subordinate  performance  outcomes,  and  a  lack  of  evidence  of  a  relationship  between 
leadership  behaviors  and  environmental  and  demographic  variables.  Conclusions  drawn 
from  these  results  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  initial  research  questions  that  were  the 
basis  for  this  study. 
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Transformational  and  Transactional  Leadership  Behaviors  Exhibited  by  College  Union 
Directors 

Findings  of  the  study  suggest  that  college  union  directors  as  a  group  tend  to 
exhibit  more  transformational  behaviors  than  transactional  behaviors  when  leading  their 
organizations.  The  profile  of  leadership  behaviors  presented  in  Table  7  shows  that 
college  union  directors  exhibited  transformational  leadership  behaviors  with  a  high 
degree  of  frequency,  transactional  leadership  behaviors  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
frequency,  and  laissez-faire  behaviors  with  a  low  degree  of  frequency. 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  similar  studies  in  higher  education  (Komives, 
1991,  Gilbert  1997,  Yousef  1998).  These  findings  are  also  consistent  with 
transformational  leadership  theory  as  noted  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  who  suggested 
that  every  leader  displays  each  of  the  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire 
leadership  constructs  to  some  degree. 

Perceived  behaviors  of  college  union  directors  in  this  sample  did  not,  however, 
exactly  fit  the  "optimal"  profile  suggested  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997).  This  optimal 
profile  calls  for  all  of  the  transformational  behaviors  to  be  displayed  more  frequently  than 
all  of  the  transactional  behaviors.  In  this  study,  college  union  directors  as  a  group 
displayed  Contingent  Reward  (CR)  behaviors  more  frequently  (M=  2.68,  SD  =  .75)  than 
Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS)  (M=  2.64,  SD  =  .68).  On  an  individual  basis,  only  eight 
(9.2%)  of  the  college  union  directors  displayed  behavior  that  was  consistent  with  the 
optimal  profile.  Individual  directors  also  exhibited  Contingent  Reward  (CR)  behaviors 
more  frequently  than  Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS),  Individualized  Consideration  (IC)  and 
Idealized  Inspiration— Behavioral  (II-B)  over  50%  of  the  time.  These  results  suggest  that 
college  union  directors  are  not  likely  to  match  the  optimal  profile  and  this  is  due  to  the 


directors'  perceived  need  to  use  Contingent  Reward  behaviors  more  frequently  when 
leading  their  organizations. 

This  frequent  use  of  Contingent  Reward  behavior  may  be  the  result  of  college 
union  directors  resorting  to  methods  based  on  prior  experience  and  training,  or  a  tendency 
to  focus  on  short-term  gains  from  Contingent  Reward  rather  than  the  benefits  of  longer- 
term  development  efforts  possible  through  transformational  leadership  behaviors. 

While  the  results  of  the  study  do  not  exactly  reflect  the  concept  of  an  optimal 
leader  profile,  they  do  support  the  applicability  of  Bass  and  Avolio's  (1997)  Full-Range 
Leadership  Model.  College  union  directors  do  tend  to  exhibit  transformational  leadership 
behaviors  more  frequently  and  they  tend  to  augment  their  transactional  leadership 
behaviors  with  transformational  leadership  behaviors. 

Augmentation  Effects  of  Transformational  Leadership  Behaviors  on  Transactional 
Behaviors 

Findings  of  the  study  support  the  premise  offered  by  Avolio  (1999a)  that  greater 
amounts  of  extra  effort,  effectiveness,  and  satisfaction  are  possible  from  employees  by 
augmenting  transactional  leadership  behaviors  with  transformational  leadership 
behaviors.  The  results  of  the  series  of  Tests  of  Added  Subset  of  Independent  Variables 
shown  in  Table  8  indicate  that,  as  a  set,  transformational  leadership  behaviors  accounted 
for  12.8%  more  variance  in  Extra  Effort  (EE),  10.6%  more  variance  in  Effectiveness 
(EFF),  and  19.3%  more  variance  Satisfaction  (SAT)  than  would  have  occurred  with 
transactional  and  laissez-faire  behaviors  alone,  which  were  significantly  different  than 
zero.  These  results  suggest  that  transformational  leadership  behaviors  provide  a 
significant  and  unique  contribution  to  each  of  the  outcome  measures,  thereby  augmenting 
the  contributions  of  transactional  and  laissez-faire  behaviors.  This  suggests  that  college 


union  directors  who  use  transformational  methods  in  leading  their  institutions  may  have  a 
more  positive  effect  on  their  followers  and  be  able  to  obtain  greater  performance 
outcomes  from  their  subordinates  than  those  directors  who  rely  upon  transactional  and 
laissez-faire  methods  alone. 

Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Leadership  Behavior  and  Measures  of  Demographic 
and  Environmental  Variables 

Findings  of  the  study  suggest  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
leadership  behavior  displayed  and  demographic  and  environmental  variables.  In  each  of 
the  nine  separate  multiple  regression  analyses  the  set  of  demographic  and  environmental 
variables  did  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  prediction  of  leadership  behaviors. 

The  fact  that  this  study  did  not  show  any  significant  relationships  between 
leadership  behavior  and  demographic  and  environmental  variables  suggests  that  the 
leadership  style  of  college  union  directors  is  not  easily  influenced  by  their  work 
environment  or  differences  between  the  leader  and  their  subordinates.  These  results  also 
suggest  that  the  transformational  style  of  college  union  directors  may  be  attributable  to 
other  factors  such  as  organizational  culture,  which  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 

The  lack  of  significant  relationships  between  leader  behavior  and  demographic 
and  environmental  variables  may  also  be  due  to  the  diversity  between  college  union 
facilities  and  programs.  As  is  the  case  with  overall  higher  education  institutions,  no  two 
college  union  facilities,  their  programs,  or  their  environments  are  alike.  The  various 
factors  that  may  influence  college  union  directors  in  the  leadership  of  their  organizations 
may  combine  and  intertwine  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  difficult  to  analyze  through  a 
simple  questionnaire. 
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The  lack  of  findings  may  also  be  due  to  a  lack  of  sensitivity  of  the  study.  The  low 
reliability  estimates  of  two  of  the  leadership  factors  (IS  a  =  .65  and  MBE-P  a  =  .61,  see 
Table  1),  combined  with  a  relatively  small  sample  size,  could  have  resulted  in  insufficient 
power  to  detect  significant  relationships. 

Implications 

The  findings  from  this  study  have  implications  that  should  be  considered  by 
theorists  who  work  to  learn  more  about  leadership  behavior  in  higher  education 
institutions.  Other  implications  apply  to  those  leaders  in  higher  education  who  wish  to 
understand  more  about  effective  leadership  and  leadership  development  in  their 
organizations.  There  are  additional  implications  that  should  be  of  interest  to  training  and 
development  professionals  and  current  practitioners  in  the  college  union  field. 
Implications  for  Leadership  Theory 

The  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  (MLQ)  has  been  used  extensively  in 
government,  industry,  and  business  organizations  for  transformational  leadership 
development.  The  findings  from  this  study  have  demonstrated  similar  results  when  the 
instrument  was  applied  to  the  college  union  field.  This  examination  of  transformational 
leadership  extends  previous  research  by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  the  unique 
leadership  behaviors  that  contribute  to  subordinate  effort,  effectiveness,  and  satisfaction 
within  college  unions  and  validates  the  applicability  of  this  theory  to  university  settings. 
Implications  for  Current  Practitioners 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  useful  to  current  college  union  directors  and 
those  who  aspire  to  these  leadership  positions.  The  results  show  how  leader  behaviors 
have  a  direct  impact  on  subordinate  performance  and  suggest  that  the  various  components 
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of  transformational  leadership  can  be  harnessed  to  intensify  these  outcomes.  The  study 
also  suggests  that  by  allowing  subordinates  to  assess  the  director's  behavior, 
administrators  could  analyze  their  own  leadership  style  and  improve  components  of  their 
leadership  behavior  that  increase  outcomes.  Behaviors  that  decrease  outcomes  could  also 
be  identified  and  leaders  could  work  on  modifying  such  behaviors.  Additionally,  if 
leaders  were  to  compare  their  self-ratings  of  their  behaviors  to  follower  ratings,  they 
might  be  able  to  identify  differences  in  perspectives  that  may  be  impeding  their 
effectiveness  as  a  leader. 

If  college  unions  are  to  survive  and  prosper  in  times  of  decreasing  resources  and 
increasing  demands,  they  will  do  so  in  part  because  of  the  type  of  leadership  investigated 
in  this  study.  College  union  directors  must  have  special  ways  of  leading  that  enable  them 
to  make  the  most  of  their  limited  resources. 

Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

Although  the  present  study  provided  insight  into  some  of  the  aspects  of 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  among  college  union  directors,  the  study  also 
suggests  a  number  of  areas  for  further  research. 

1 .  The  present  study  was  limited  to  college  unions  at  colleges  and  universities 
with  Carnegie  Classification  of  Doctoral/Research — Extensive  and 
Doctoral/Research — Intensive.  It  would  be  helpful  to  expand  this  inquiry  to 
include  institutions  in  other  Carnegie  Classifications  in  order  to  increase  the 
sample  size  and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  study. 

2.  A  study  that  surveyed  the  superordinates  of  college  union  directors  as  well  as 
directors'  self-perceptions  in  addition  to  the  observations  of  direct-support 
subordinates  could  be  developed  to  investigate  differences  in  perspectives  of 
leadership  behavior.  Such  a  study  could  be  used  to  identify  gaps  in 
perceptions  and  to  assess  if  leadership  practices  meet  expectations  from 
superordinates  and  subordinates. 
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3.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  if  relationships  between  leadership  behaviors  and 
follower  outcomes  found  in  college  union  directors  similarly  exist  for  other 
administrators  within  student  affairs  divisions.  Such  a  study  could  be  used  by 
Senior  Student  Affairs  Officers  as  a  diagnostic  tool  to  assess  the  leadership 
styles  of  their  departmental  leaders  as  a  means  of  improving  divisional 
effectiveness.  Senior  Student  Affairs  Officers  could  also  use  this  information 
for  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  new  leaders  in  their  divisions  in  order  to 
cultivate  leaders  who  are  likely  to  display  transformational  leadership 
behaviors. 


4.  A  study  that  investigated  potential  relationships  between  leadership  behaviors, 
as  measured  by  the  MLQ,  and  student  development  outcomes  would  be 
helpful  to  assess  whether  transformational  leadership  behaviors  have  a 
positive  effect  on  organizational  goals  and  outcomes  in  addition  to  the 
performance  outcomes  of  employees. 

5.  It  would  be  helpful  to  know  whether  a  relationship  exists  between  leadership 
behaviors  and  other  organizational  variables  such  as  organizational  culture. 
An  understanding  of  factors  that  either  positively  or  negatively  influence 
leader  behavior  would  be  useful  in  developing  ways  to  enhance  such 
behaviors. 
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APPENDIX  B 

SCRIPT  FOR  ELECTRONIC  MAIL  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
COLLEGE  UNION  DIRECTORS 


SCRIPT  FOR  ELECTRONIC  MAIL  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  COLLEGE  UNION  DIRECTORS: 


Dear 


I  am  inviting  you  to  participate  in  a  research  study  regarding  leadership  style  of  college  union  directors 
This  study  is  being  conducted  as  part  of  my  doctoral  work  in  higher  education  administration  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Results  of  this  research  will  allow  me  to  create  a  descriptive  profile  of  leadership 
behaviors  of  college  union  directors.  You  are  being  invited  to  participate  in  this  study  on  the  basis  of 
your  institution's  classification  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  a  Doctoral/Research  University  and  your 
position  within  your  institution's  union  or  campus  center. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  by  completing  the  following  demographic  and  staff  information 
questionnaires.  The  entire  process  should  take  approximately  10  minutes  to  complete.  Please  respond 

to  mis  inquiry  by  .  Upon  receipt  of  your  reply,  1  will  contact  up  to  three  of  the 

subordinates  you  identified  in  the  staff  information  section  by  mail,  asking  them  to  assess  your 
leadership  style  using  a  separate  questionnaire. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  this  research,  responses  will  be  reported  in  the  aggregate  so  that  no  individuals  or 
institutions  can  be  identified.  All  survey  responses  from  your  subordinates  will  be  received 
anonymously  and  recorded  anonymously.  Your  identity  and  that  of  your  subordinates  will  be  kept 
confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  There  is  an  identification  number  on  the  answer  key  of  the 
subordinate  questionnaire  for  sorting  purposes.  No  names  will  be  recorded  on  the  answer  key  and  any 
linkage  between  respondent's  names  and  the  identification  numbers  will  be  kept  secure. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary  and  you  may  skip  any  survey  questions  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer  or  withdraw  without  consequence.  There  are  no  anticipated  risks,  compensation,  or  other  direct 
benefits  to  you  as  a  participant  in  this  study.  Your  response  to  this  inquiry  will  be  considered  your 
agreement  to  participate  in  this  research.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study,  please  contact  me 
at  (352)  392-478 1  or  my  faculty  supervisor,  Dr.  Art  Sandeen,  at  (352)  392-2391 .  Questions  or  concerns 
about  your  rights  as  a  research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional 
Review  Board  Office  at  P.O.  Box  1 12250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250,  (352) 
392-0433. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  summary  of  the  project  results,  please  note  your  request  in  your  reply. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  support  of  my  doctoral  research  project 

Michael  W.  Mironack 
Assistant  Director 
J.  Wayne  Reitz  Union 
University  of  Florida 
PO  Box  118505 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-8505 
(352)392-4781 
(352)  392-5100 -fax 


APPROVED  BY 
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APPENDIX  C 

DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR  COLLEGE  UNION  DIRECTORS 


Demographic  Questionnaire 


1    What  is  the  total  student  population  (FTE)  of  your  college/university,  including  full-time 
and  part-time  students? 

2.  What  is  the  size  of  your  total  student  union  operating  budget? 

3  How  many  full-time  employees  report  directly  to  the  college  union  director  at  your 
institution? 

4  How  many  years  have  you  held  the  position  of  college  union  director  at  your  current 
institution? 

5  How  many  years  have  you  worked  as  a  full-time  professional  in  the  student  affairs/student 
personnel  profession? 

6  What  is  the  highest  academic  degree  you  have  earned? 

7.  What  is  your  age? 

8.  What  is  your  gender? 


Staff  Information  Questionnaire 

Please  provide  the  following  information  for  all  subordinates  who  report  directly  to  vou.  who 
have  the  title  of  associate  director  or  assistant  director  (or  equivalent): 

Name 
Title 

Mailing  Address 
Telephone/Fax  Numbers 
Email  Address 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance  with  my  research  project!  Please  respond  to  this 
inquiry  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  . 
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APPENDIX  D 
COVER  LETTER  FOR  SUBORDINATES 


JBfc  UNIVERSITY  OF 


^FLORIDA 


J.  Wayne  Reitz  Union 

Director's  Office 


101  Reitz  Union 
P.O.  Box  118505 


Gainesville,  FL  32611-8505 


(352)  392-4781 
Fax  (352)  392-5100 


April  2,  2002 


Dear  Colleague: 

1  am  inviting  you  to  participate  in  a  research  study  regarding  leadership  style  of  college  union  directors.  This 
study  is  being  conducted  as  part  of  my  doctoral  work  in  higher  education  administration  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  Results  of  this  research  will  allow  me  to  create  a  descriptive  profile  of  leadership  behaviors  of  college 
union  directors.  You  are  being  invited  to  participate  in  this  study  on  the  basis  of  your  institution's  classification 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  a  Doctoral/Research  University  and  your  position  within  your  institution's  union 
or  campus  center. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assistance  by  completing  the  enclosed  research  and  demographic  questionnaires.  Please 
answer  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  according  to  your  perception  of  the  leadership  style  of  your 
union  director.  The  entire  process  should  take  approximately  25  minutes  to  complete.  Please  return  these 
materials  to  me  in  the  enclosed  postage-paid  envelope  as  soon  as  possible,  but  no  later  than  April  17, 2002. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  this  research,  all  survey  responses  will  be  received  anonymously  and  recorded 
anonymously.  Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law.  There  is  an  identification 
number  on  the  answer  key  for  sorting  purposes.  Your  name  will  not  be  recorded  on  the  answer  key  and  any 
linkage  between  you  name  and  the  identification  number  will  be  kept  secure.  All  responses  will  be  reported  in 
the  aggregate  so  that  no  individuals  or  institutions  can  be  identified. 

Participation  in  this  study  is  voluntary  and  you  may  skip  any  survey  questions  you  do  not  wish  to  answer  or 
withdraw  without  consequence.  There  are  no  anticipated  risks,  compensation,  or  other  direct  benefits  to  you  as 
a  participant  in  this  study.  Receipt  of  the  completed  questionnaires  will  be  considered  your  agreement  to 
participate  in  this  research.  If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  study,  please  contact  me  at  (3S2)  392-478 1  or 
my  faculty  supervisor,  Dr.  Art  Sandeen,  at  (352)  392-2391.  Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a 
research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  Office  at  P.O.  Box 
1 12250,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  3261 1-2250,  (352)  392-0433. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a  summary  of  the  project  results,  please  submit  a  request  to  me  under  separate 
cover. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  support  of  my  doctoral  research  project 


Sincerely, 


Michael  W.  Mironack 
Assistant  Director 


An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Institution 
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APPENDIX  E 

DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOR  SUBORDINATES 


DEMOGRAPHIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


1 .  What  is  the  title  of  your  current  position? 

2.  How  many  years  have  you  held  your  current  position  at 
your  current  institution? 


3.  How  many  years  have  you  reported  directly  to  your 
current  college  union  director? 


4.  How  many  years  have  you  worked  as  a  full-time 
professional  in  the  student  affairs/student  personnel 
profession? 


5.  What  is  the  highest  academic  degree  you  have  earned?    No  Degree 

  Associate 

  Bachelors 

  Masters 

  Ph.D./Ed.D. 

  Professional 

(e.g.,  Law,  etc.) 

6.  What  is  your  age?   

7.  What  is  your  gender?   Male 

 Female 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance!  Please  return  this 
questionnaire  along  with  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  in  the  postage  paid  envelope  provided. 


• 

Mike  Mironack,  Assistant  Director 
J.  Wayne  Reitz  Union 
University  of  Florida 
P.O.  Box  118505 
Gainesville,  FL  32611-8505 
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APPENDIX  F 

MULTIF ACTOR  LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE  PERMISSION 


Mike  Mironack 

J  Wayne  Reitz  Union  -  Univ  of  FL 

PO  Box  118505 

Gainesville  FL  32611-8505 

PERMISSION  AGREEMENT  FOR 
SAMPLE  ITEMS 

Agreement  Issued:   June  2S,  2002 


Thank  you  for  your  permission  request.  In  response  to  your 
request  of  June  25,  2002,  upon  concurrent  receipt  by  Mind  Garden,  of  this  signed  Permission  Agreement  and  payment  of 
the  Permission  Fee,  permission  is  hereby  granted  to  you  to  include/reprint  table  2  from  the  Murtifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  (MLQ)  in  the  Dissertation  entitled  "Leadership  Behaviors  Among  College  Union  Directors  at  Doctoral- 
Research  Universities. "  Permission  hereunder  shall  be  granted  for  English  language  rights  only.  This  Permission 
Agreement  shall  automatically  terminate  upon  violation  of  this  Permission  Agreement  including,  but  not  limited  to,  failure 
to  pay  the  Permission  Fee.  of  (Waived  in  this  case)  or  by  failure  to  sign  and-retum-this  Permission  Agreement  along  with  a 
complete  copy  of  the  sample  items  used  within  45  days  from  June  25,  2002. 


The  permission  granted  hereunder  Is  limited  to  this  one-time  use  only. 

The  permission  granted  hereunder  is  specifically  limited  as  specified  in  this  agreement. 

The  permission  granted  hereunder  shall  be  for  commercial  use  of  printed  material  only. 

This  Permission  Agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 


(a)     Any  material  reproduced  must  contain  the  following  credit  lines  on  the  same  page: 

"Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  the  Distributor,  MIND  GARDEN,  Inc.,  1690  Woodside  Road  #202, 
Redwood  City,  CA  94061  USA  www.mindgarden.com  from  the  Murtifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  by  Bernard  M.  Bass  and  Bruce  J.  Avolio.  Copyright  1995,  2000  by  Bernard  M.  Bass 
and  Bruce  J.  Avolio  All  rights  reserved.  Further  reproduction  is  prohibited  without  the  Distributor's 
written  consent. ' 


fl>)     None  of  the  materials  may  be  sold  or  used  for  purposes  other  than  those  mentioned  above. 

(c)  One  copy  of  any  Baaj^^jeproduced  will  be  sent  to  MrND  Garden  immediately  after  its  completion  to  indicate 
that  the  approjYiaWjlMMbejias  been  used.  This  contract  shall  be  rescinded  if  one  copy  of  the  material  is  not 
received  by  lirNwjpTOEJrwithin  forty-five  days  of  reproduction/publication. 

be  responsible  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  the  materials  or  services  licensed  under  this  permission 
contract.  The  customer/user  assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  use  or  misuse  of  the  same.  Unless  expressly  agreed  to  in  writing 
by  Mind  Garden.  Inc.,  all  materials  and  services  are  licensed  without  warranty,  express  or  implied,  including  the  implied 
warranties  of  merchantability  and  fitness  for  a  particular  purpose.  Refund  of  permission  fees  at  Mind  Garden,  Inc.'s  sole 
option  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  remedy  and  is  in  lieu  of  actual,  consequential,  or  incidental  damages  for  use  or  misuse  of  Mind 
Garden.  Inc.  materials  and  services  and  in  no  event  shall  Mind  Garden,  Inc.'s  liability  exceed  the  permission  fees  of  license  of 
said  materials  and  services. 


(d)    Mike  Mironack  agrees  that  the  MLQ  as  modified  under  this  Agreement  is  a  derivative  work  of  the 

MLQ  and  hereby  assigns  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  such  derivative  work  created  under  this  Permission 
Agreement  in  perpetuity  to  Mind  Garden,  Inc.  or  as  directed  by  Mind  Garden,  Inc.  immediately  upon 
completion  and  without  further  consideration. 

I  AGREE  TO  THE  ABOVE  CONDITIONS 

By  /%£4/fat£tt*>ve>&^^ 
Mike  Mironack 

Date  7j-f-P2. 


MIND  GARDEN 

By_ 


Sug(fy  Jaimfefe,  Marketing  Director 
Date  1' 
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APPENDIX  G 
MULTIF ACTOR  LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SAMPLE  ITEMS 


MULTIF ACTOR  LEADERSHIP  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SAMPLE  ITEMS 


9. 


Talks  optimistically  about  the  future 
(Inspirational  Motivation  /  Transformational) 


0  12  3  4 


15. 


Spends  time  teaching  and  coaching 
(Individualized  Consideration  /  Transformational) 


0  12  3  4 


24.      Keeps  track  of  all  mistakes 

(Management-By-Exception  -  Active  /  Transactional) 


0  12  3  4 


38.      Gets  me  to  do  more  than  I  expected  to  do 
(Extra  Effort  /  Outcomes) 


0  12  3  4 


45.      Leads  a  group  that  is  effective 


0  12  3  4 


(Effectiveness  /  Outcomes) 


Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  the  Distributor,  MIND  GARDEN  INC.,  1690 
Woodside  Road  #202,  Redwood  City,  CA  94061  USA  www.mindgarden.com  from  the 
Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  by  Bernard  M.  Bass  and  Bruce  J.  Avolio. 
Copyright  1995,  2000  by  Bernard  M.  Bass  and  Bruce  J.  Avolio.  All  rights  reserved. 
Further  reproduction  is  prohibited  without  the  Distributor's  written  consent. 
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